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The popular “New Yorker” Fee 
Electric Hawaiian Guitar is siesiowed by depaud 
ability through the famed National shield . . + GM uncon- 
ditional guarantee for every National instrument. 
Visual beauty is combined with brilliant, Saat : 
the “New Yorker” an all the National model. OS Nae: aa 
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CLARINETS... TRUMPETS ... TROMBONES 


exclusively by Selmer 


Widely publicized in the U. S. and Canadian press, this fine orchestra 
has just concluded a U. S. tour under the baton of Charles Miinch 
(who next year becomes permanent conductor of the Boston Symphony). 






















Orchestre National of France, like other 
leading musical organizations the world 
over, includes many Selmer players on its 
roster. Many of them are graduates of the 
famed Paris Conservatory, the distin- 
guished institution which has long been 
closely identified with the name of Selmer. 
(Henri and Alexandre Selmer, and their 
father Frédéric, were all First or Grand 
Prize winners at the Conservatory.) 


In France, as in the United States, lead- 
ing players agree: ‘“‘You’ll play better with 
a Selmer.”’ Ask to try one at your dealer’s 
... today. 


SELMER EXCLUSIVELY. Clarinet 

section, Orchestre National HENRi 

of France: standing, Roger 

Beurrois, Gaston Hamelin SELMER 
“UPAR 


Cuitow Hameln | 


Principal clarinetist of the Or- 
chestre National of France, well 
known in the U. S. for solo 
clarinet recordings for Victor, 
and as principal of the Boston 
Orchestra. Hamelin has played 
Selmer Clarinets for 25 years. 
He says the new Selmer (Paris) 
Clarinet, which he is now play- 
ing, is the finest of all time. 


(prin.); seated, André Du- 
pont, Maurice Cliquenois. 
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SELMER EXCLUSIVELY! Orchestre National trumpet j a a 


section: Arthur Haneuse, Ludovic Vaillan (prin- - 
cipal), Fernand Dupisson, Eugéne Geneste. SELMER EXCLUSIVELY! Trombone section, Orchestre National 


of France: Stanislas Boutry, M. Arque, Emile Marin. 
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SELMER, Dept B-114, Elkhart, Indiana 
Without obligation, send your free 


booklet on Selmer (Paris) instruments. 


‘Selmer... 
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SIMANDL 

STORCH-HRABE Studies (57). 
STRAUSS, R.. 
SCHWASBE, ©., Scale Ste 
GALLIARD, J. E. (1687-1749). 
KO 
MARCELLO; B. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC COMPANY 


509 FIFTH AVENUE 


BASS PLAYERS! “Here it is! 


New Method. Part Il. Preparatory Course for Solo Playing 
Volumes I and II. Each . Nes 
Orchestra Studies from all Symphonic WorkS..........ccsesersssesesenerereenereneees 








Sonata in F major for Bass and UR ich elediccasesStias 
Concerto for Bass and Piano 
Sonatas in C maj. and A miu. for Bass and Piano. Ea. 1.50 








( ‘y608-1799), 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 



























“LA VELLE” 


For All brass instruments. 


Special 
“RANDY BROOKS”, “JACK TEAGARDEN”, “JUAN TIZOL”, and many other top men. 


441 SIXTH AVENUE 


CUSTOM-BUILT MOUTHPIECES 
All types, suitable for any.class of work. We also feature 


Models used and endorsed by: “DIZZY GILLESPIE”, “ROY ELDRIDGE”, 


Information Mailed Upon Request. 


RONALD H. LA VELLE 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
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LA-VOZ 





mix SAXOPHONE REEDS 

mix 

MIX 

MIX 

a EVERY LA-VOZ REED 

MIX 

3] GIVES PLAYING SATISFACTION! 

MIX! La-Voz reeds are manufactured by Roy J. Maier of the fin- 

MIX! est cane obtainable ...cane that has been seasoned from 

mal 3 to 4 years before preliminary processing and seasoned 

mix! again between each individual cutting step. These select 

mix} reeds are made in four strengths and all are graded to 

mix| tolerances as close as can be attained by human hands. 

MIX 

mix! For Clarinet (sot, Med. Sof, Medium, Med. Hard) 

— Factory Sealed Box of 12—$4.20 Samples—35c ea. 

mix 

“x! For Olle Sax (sott, Med. Soft, Medium, Med. Hard) 

me Factory Sealed Box of 12—$5.40 Samples—45c ea. 

MIX 

mi For enor SAt (Soft, Med. Soft, Medium, Med. Hard) 

mi 

aan Factory Sealed Box of 12—$6.60 Samples—55c ea. 

= NOTE: We recommend that you order the factory sealed boxes of 

MIX 12. If you are not completely satisfied, after trying a reed, return the 

MIX rest and your money will be refunded for the balance. If, however, 

MIX you prefer to test a sample before ordering in quantity, feel free to 

a do so. We pay postage regardless of quantity ordered. 

MIX 

at aeiatot het epeitkettaeat oh ahaa ved 

j Musical Instrument Exchange, Inc. I 

} 112 W. 48th St., New York City I 

Enclosed is $ for which please send the La-Voz reeds indicated below. 

{ Clerinet____ is Alito Sox________ Tenor Sax i 

i Quontity and Strength Quvontity and Strength Quontity and Strength } 
I 

; NAME 1 

1 ADDRESS 

; CITY ZONE STATE : 


» HOW MUCH IS A GOOD REED WORTH? 
AS MUCH AS YOUR INSTRUMENT! 


e Without the proper reed, perfect tone is impossible. 
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ARTIST DESIGNED! | 


ARTIST BUILT! 


GLANT 
en "Y plan’ 


MOUTHPIECES 


Trumpet * Cornet * Trombone 
Baritone * Euphonium 


Thousands in use 
after their introduc. 
tion in 1935. Again 
made available by 
demand of profes. 
sionals, teachers, and 
students. Glantz-built 
to improve tone and 
technique—by giving 
solid comfort, lip sup- 
port, and complete 
blowing ease. 





Trumpet and Cornet 
$8.00 silver-plated 
10.00 Gold-plated 


Trombone, Baritone 
and Euphonium 


$10.00 Silver-plated 
13.50 Gold-plated 


In 10 models for trumpet and cornet, 
including Harry Glantz Personal Model; 
2 models for trombone, baritone, and 
euphonium. 


Harry Glantz is Solo Trumpeter 
with the NBC Symphony Orchestra 
under Maestro Arturo Toscanini 


- He is not a “former” professional, 
He is universally recognized as the out- 
standing artist of the trumpet world. 
He is today the busiest trumpeter in 
symphony work. He knows mouthpieces! 


“Helpful Hints to the 
Trumpet Player'’, by 
Horry Glantz. Send 
postcard for your copy 
today. Glantz Mouth- 
piece specifications in- 
cluded. Be sure to send 
your dealer's name. 
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GLANTZ-FISHER CO. 
650 West End Ave. * New York 25 
If your deale. cannot supply 
Glantz Mouthpieces, v rite direct 


giving your dealer's name 














Repairing and Reconditioning 
Your Instrument Like New by 
Factory Men Is Our Specialty 
SPECIAL PRICES ON REPAIR 

All Work Guaranteed 
BARGAIN INSTRUMENTS OF ALL KINDS 
SEND FOR LIST 
Pay Highest Prices for Used Instruments 
C. W. Blessing 
MUSICIANS SUPPLY CO. 


Elkhart, Indiana 
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Official Business 


COMPILED TO DATE 


—— 





PLP 


—_—£ 


CHANGE OF OFFICERS 


Local 44, Ocean City, Md—Presi- 
dent, Anthony Villain, Ocean City, 


Md. 

4 123, Richmond, Va.—Secre- 
tary, James A. Whitely, 1405 West 
Main St., Richmond 19, Va. 

Local 168, Dallas, Texas (colored) 
—Secretary, Charles Sherrill, 3505 
Thomas Ave., Dallas 4, Texas. 

Local 273, Fayetteville, Ark.— 
President, Edward T. Smith, 711 
Dickson St.; Secretary, Elmo Dil- 
jon, Apt. 3, 98 South Duncan St. 

Local 275, Boulder, Colo.—Presi- 
dent, William Matthiesen, 1445 
Second Ave. 

Local 301, Pekin, Iil.—Secretary, 
Albert Schilling, 1015 St. Julian St. 

Local 441, Oswego, N. Y.—Secre- 
tary, Richard A. Fox, 210 East 
Seventh St. 

Local 628, Sarnia, Ont., Canada— 
Secretary, Jack L. Kennedy, 156 
Capel. 

Local 660, Tyrone, Pa.—President, 
Edward P. Dickson, 723 Washington 
Ave.; Secretary, Robert E. Smith, 
500 Garfield St. 

Local 676, Hudson, N. Y.—Secre- 
tary, Henry S. Duntz, P. O. Box 13, 
Claverack, N. Y. 

Local 700, Bend, Oregon—Presi- 
dent, Joe Henry, Jr., Route 2, Box 
147: Secretary, Larry Bruch, 453 
Riverside Boulevard. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 19, Springfield, I1l.—Presi- 
dent, John C. Geil, 901% North 
Grand, East; Secretary, John Gor- 
sek, 2212 West Jefferson. 

Local 45, Marion, Ind.—President, 
Donald Jenkins, 215 North E &t. 

Local 134, Jamestown, N. Y.-War- 
ren, Pa.—President, George S. Sund- 
holm, Room 314, Professional Bldg., 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Secretary, Vic- 
tor D. Swanson, Room 314 Profes- 
sional Bldg., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Local 386, Chicago Heights, I1l.— 
President, George Shapiro, 1602 
Otto Boulevard. 

Local 500, Raleigh, N. C.—Secre- 
tary, H. L. Gupton, Box 582. 

Local 535, Boston, Mass. (colored) 





—President, George H. Irish, 409 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston 18, 
Mass. 


Local 674, Covington, Va.—Secre- 
hd Frank E. Caddy, 106 Prospect 

t. 

Local 696, Glen Lyon, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, Earl Barrall, 5 Popular St., 
West Nanticoke, Pa. 

Local 703, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


(colored) -— President, Eugene D. 
Jones, Jr., 331% N. EB. Second St. 
Local 727, Bloomsburg, Pa.— 


President, G. G. Keller, Temple of 
Music. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Dexter Gordon, member Local 
802, New York, N. Y. 

Don Jones, trombonist, local num- 
ber unknown. 

Edwin D. Leippe, member Local 
195, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Marvin Levy, member Local 10, 
Chicago, Il. 

Harry Wendell Prue, drummer, 
veteran, born in Pawtucket, R. I. 


NOVEMBER, 1948 


Al Sherman, piano, local number 
unknown. 

Al Simonds, operator, 
Derby, Washington, D. C. 

Al Stuart, member Local 802, New 
York, N. Y. 

Notify Secretary Leo Cluesmann, 
39 Division St., Newark 2, N. J. 

Andrew Iona, member Local 802, 
New York, N. Y., Hawaiian guitarist. 
Notify William &chaff, Mapes Piano 
String Co., 767 East 133rd St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Anyone knowing the local number 
or address of John Rapier, leader, 
is asked to communicate direct with 
Secretary William J. Brown, Local 
513, care of Brown & Meidl Music 
Store, New Ulm, Minn. 


Brown 


CHANGE OF CONFERENCE 
OFFICER 
Illinois State Conference—Secre- 
tary, Bob Wilhelm, 702 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Peoria 2, Ill. 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Glass Bar, Rochester, N. Y., is 
declared to be Forbidden Territory 
to all but members of Local 66, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Plantation Club, Nashville, Tenn., 
is declared to be Forbidden Terri- 
tory to all but members of Local 
257, Nashville, Tenn. 





LaBelle Hotel, also known as the 
Gull Lake Hotel, Kalamazoo County, 
Mich., is declared to be Forbidden 
Territory to all but members of 
Local 228, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


REMOVE FROM 
FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 
Murphy’s Tavern, Newark, N. J. 

All in Troy, N. Y.: 
Annex 
Claremont Restaurant 
Callahan’s Restaurant 
Congress Diner 
Crystal Bar 
Dempsey’s Restaurant 
Dutch Oven 
Paul’s Restaurant 
Puritan Restaurant 
Smith Restaurant 
Sunset Inn 
The Tavern 
Trainor’s Restaurant 
Trojan Tap Room 


DEFAULTERS 
The following are in default of 

payment to members of the A. F. 

of M.: 

Lakeview Park, Middletown, Conn., 
$370.00. 

Louie’s Palm Gardens, and Charles 
Gambina, manager, Los Angeles, 
Calif., $81.60. 

Toddle House, and John J. Toscano, 
Culver City, Calif., $115.00. 

Hotel Del-Mar, Delmar, Calif.; Cal- 
Neva Hotel, Lake Tahoe, Nev.; 
El Rancho Vegas Hotel and Fla- 
mingo Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev., 
$990.00. 

Nate Halfont, Los Angeles, Calif., 
$148.50. 

Leon Hefflin, promoter, 
geles, Calif., $700.00. 
Roberts Club, and A. M. Kolvas, 
owner, Monterey, Calif., $760.00. 
Angie’s Restaurant, Grill and Hotel, 
Angelo J. Bisconti, New London, 

Conn., no amount given. 
(Please turn to page thirty-five) 
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Otto Link 


LINK MOUTHPIECES 
are used by more fine artists through: 
the world than any other make 
‘“TONE-EDGE’’ EBURNATED HARD RUBBER 
‘“TONE-MASTER”’ BELL-METAL 


fer It He ¢ r fay 4 A 


OTTO LINK CO 
117 WEST 48th STREET |©NEW YORK 19, N 


Send for Free Descriptive Brochure 

















THE NEW RUCKLE REED TOOLS 


OBOE SET contains reed 
knife, mandrel, cutting block, 
and plaque. 
BASSOON SET contains reed 
knife, mandrel, cutting block, 
plaque, and reamer. 
Packed in attractive jewel-box 
type case. Tools are also sold 
separately. 

PRICED AT 


$9.00 for Oboe Set 
$10.00 for Bassoon Set 


AT YOUR DEALER OR 


RUCKLE REED COMPANY 


BEACHWOOD PARK - - - WARSAW, INDIANA 
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Conferences in Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Western Canada 


The semi-annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
State Conference, held on October 3rd at Wau- 
kesha, afforded opportunity for a discussion of 
the Social Security tax, the Federal 20 per cent 
amusement tax, ASCAP, state unemployment 
and matters of purely local interest. 


Executive Officer Herman Kenin was ac- 
corded a cordial welcome in this, his first trip 
to the Conference, and his talk, which covered 
the Taft-Hartley bill, politics, motion picture 
contracts and new contracts, was listened to with 
interest. 


The Illinois Conference at Joliet on Septem- 
ber 18th and 19th had Executive Officer 
Clancy as representative of the National Office. 
He addressed the meeting for about fifty min- 
utes, covering subjects pertinent to the Feder- 
ation’s activities and answering questions posed 
by delegates. Traveling Representative W. B. 
Hooper gave a good account of himself in a 
twenty-minute speech in which he outlined and 
explained changes made in Federation laws at 
the last convention. Chairman Percy Snow of 
Waukegan handled the meeting with great 
efficiency. 





The Western Conference of Canadian locals 
reports that its meeting held in Victoria, B. C., 
was a huge success, with a variety of reports 
and fruitful discussions. Executive Officer Mur- 
doch spoke to good purpose on the radio situ- 
ation, on television and on che Record and 
Transcription Fund. 

Delegates attended from Toronto, Winnipeg, 


Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon, Seattle, 
Vancouver and Victoria. 
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Affairs of the Federation 





effect January 1, 1949: 


jurisdiction.” 





NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


In accordance with an action of our National Convention at Asbury 
Park, during the week of June 7, 1948, the following rule will go into 


“Where a local maintains higher scales for stage presen- 
tations than those provided in the National Price List, then 
traveling orchestras playing stage presentations shall receive 
the higher scale for performances played 


in such local’s 


Fraternally yours, 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President. 
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CERTIFICATE OF HONOR BS 


AS HAT HACAKL 
JAMES C. PETRILLO 
2 AMERICAN NATIONAL -RED CROSS 


fer. DLustingwis hel Tehievermuenl tr 
THE 1948 RED CROSS FUND 


fe ple” 





The above certificate, awarded President Petrillo, indicates the appreciation of the Red Cross for 
the efforts of the American Federation of Musicians on its behalf. The following letter is another 
expression of gratitude from the Veterans’ Administration in recognition of the cooperation of the 


Federation with that organization. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
Washington 
October 13, 1948 
Mr. James C. Petrillo, President 
American Federation of Musicians 
570 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

I have just been informed that the American 
Federation of Musicians has agreed to contribute 
their services in the production of another series 
of transcriptions informing veterans of their 
rights and benefits. 





In looking into this, I find that the American 
Federation of Musicians has been of great help 
to us, not only in our informaticnal program, 
but in providing music in Veterans Administra- 
tion hospitals. Will you please express my appre- 
ciation to the membership of the Federation for 
their fine cooperation in lightening the lot of 
hospitalized veterans and in bringing informa 
tion to all veterans. 

With all best wishes, believe me, I am 


Most sincerely yours, 


CARL R. GRAY, JR. 


Administrator. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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AN ENGINEERED RECESSION? 


of the last war and since, we have called 

attention to the efforts that would be made 
by big business to place obstacles in the way of 
organized labor and to control the economy of 
the country. This prophecy has come true in 
the form of the Taft-Hartley Act and various 
other anti-labor laws in different states. 

We also saw the tremendous power that the 
interests exert over Congress in doing away with 
price control, thereby enabling industry to raise 
its prices out of all proportion to increases in 
wages. As these purposes are gradually being 
accomiplished, the shouters for free enterprise are 
becoming bolder in their statements which they 
would not have dared make during the war 
when they were still glad to acknowledge their 
obligations to the working classes for furnishing 
the sinews of war. The latest is an appalling 
statement by a big industrialist addressing a 
meeting of kindred souls in which he said “An 
engineered recession is the only way to save our 
system of free enterprise. This would provide 
a large pool of unemployed which would greatby 
reduce the cost of doing business.” He declared 
that such a move would have many “benefits.” 
Among them were “a lot of weak institutions 
would go broke. There would be some unem- 
ployment and labor would abandon its don’t- 
care attitude and try to earn what it’s being 
paid.” We always thought a depression just 
happened and that no one could do anything 
about it, but now it seems that among all the 
scientific engineers such as electrical. traffic, busi- 


Pir TIME to time during the closing years 


ness, efficiency, there is also a recession engineer 
who in some mysterious way is able to bring 
about a recession. 

In our May 1944 issue we quoted statements 
indicating a similar philosophy. We shall repeat 
some of them to show how this big business 
thinking is still in the same groove. At an in- 
vestment bankers’ meeting in New York the fol- 
lowing opinion was expressed: “Full employ- 
ment would be incompatible with the free enter- 
prise system which carries with it the right to a 
normal flow of unemployed.” The Bankers 
Magazine of London enlarged upon this thought 
with this statement: “Workers of the future will 
require fears of unemployment and poverty to 
ensure the necessary drive in this world of in- 
ternal and international competition.” And then 
from McClure’s “National Whirligig” comes 
this: “That objective (a job for everyone able 
and willing to work) is not only beyond reach 
but is also SOCIALLY UNDESIRABLE.” And 
then we have the one from an automotive trade 
journal: “It is to be hoped that depressions are 
never abolished for they have many desirable 
factors. The very name ‘depression’ is inappro- 
priate. It horribly maligns those great periods 
so full of splendid opportunities and human 
benefits. Let us keep those periods and abolish 
only the name.” Our editorial at that time had 
this comment: “That employers who pride them- 
selves on being called Americans should harbor 
such ideas is almost beyond belief, but as evi- 
dence we have speech after speech, pamphlet 
after pamphlet, all of which emanate from these 


self-appointed advocates of mass poverty.” We 
also quoted an item from Forbes Magazine 
which emphasized capital’s avowed aim to de- 
crease the number of employees, replacing them 
with machines. The article told how up-to-the- 
minute methods made it feasible for them to 
dispense with an enormous number of workers, 
that it was not uncommon for them to install 
one machine which enables a half-dozen men to 
do what formerly took half a hundred or even 
a hundred men; that what happens to the hordes 
of workers they release is not their concern. 
Their responsibility begins and ends with run- 
ning the business with surpassing efficiency. 

These statements give some indication of the 
attitude of some employers who unfortunately 
are able to force their philosophy upon others. 
If they are able to bring about this engineered 
recession so as to have this “labor pool,” it will 
indeed be a sorry day for organized labor. 

This all points to the absolute necessity of 
members of organized labor exercising intelli- 
gently their right and duty to vote. Through 
the apathy of too many whose interests are af- 
fected has big business been able to elect men 
to office who are only too willing to do their 
bidding. 

The results of this election show what an 
aroused labor vote can accomplish. It behooves 
all workers, organized and unorganized, to con- 
tinue to vote only for those candidates who 
will. represent all the people. Unless they do, 
all the gains and benefits which it took so many 
years to secure will be gradually whittled away. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE FEDERATION 


Federalism is one of the chief contributions 
of the United States to political theory and prac- 
tice. In the broadest sense, it is a device for 
insuring the maintenance of a proper balance 
between the center and the rim in the wheel of 
government. The states retain a large measure 
of autonomy and local rule; on the other hand, 
enough power is delegated to the national gov- 
ernment to insure that it can function strongly 
and vigorously in a troubled world. 

During the last half-century, which has seen 
a phenomenal growth of unions in this country, 
until they now number fifteen million members, 
labor has shown wisdom in following the na- 
tional model of Federalism. Union constitutions 
show the pattern of delegated power, stemming 
from the locals. up to the national organization. 

The American Federation of Musicians, in its 
setup, exemplifies this spirit of give and take 
between the local bodies and the international 
central organization. The international officers 
and Executive Board derive their powers from 
the locals, as voted in delegate conventions held 
annually since the founding of the Federation 


‘(except during two war years when the govern- 


ment travel regulations prevented). The Feder- 
ation’s government is one of law, not of arbi- 
trary personal decision. Contrary to the myth 
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sedulously spread by enemies of the professional 
musicians’ organization, the President and the 
International Executive Board act at all times 
within the strict limits of constitutional law, and 
in accord with specific mandates from the annual 
conventions. At no time does the international 
office encroach on the prerogatives, or cramp the 
initiative, of the locals. To do so would be to 
drain strength from the local and regional groups 
—and this would be contrary to the basic Fed- 
eralist principle on which the organization is 
founded. 

The fact that the Federation has a President 
who carries out the will of the members in a 
dramatic and forceful fashion in no wise alters 
the fundamentally democratic basis of procedure. 
This was the unanimous verdict of the experi- 
enced labor reporters from the leading news- 
papers of the country, who covered the Asbury 
Park Convention. They felt that the will of the 
delegates prevailed; that President Petrillo did 
everything in his power to facilitate free and 
open expression of opinion, and to make sure 
that those in the minority—whether they came 
from large unions or small—had ample chance 
to be heard. 

The President and the International Executive 
Board, in carrying out the decisions and man- 


dates of the Convention, abide scrupulously by 
their trust. In the nature of the case, as the 
major users of music in the movie industry, and 
the recording field form national trade associa- 
tions, and on their side engage in industry-wide 
bargaining, it has been necessary for the locals 
to take account of this concentration of power 
among employers, by delegating greater power 
to the International Executive Board to act on 
bargaining issues in the interim period between 
conventions. Notice, however, that such grants 
of power to the central body are strictly 
limited, and that the Federalist principle in kept 
inviolate. It is clear that the organization has 
still safeguarded local automony in all other 
spheres, and the President and the Board have 
at the earliest opportunity submitted the results 
of their endeavors to review by the conventions 
representing the local bodies; keeping these locals 
informed, too, through the pages of the Inter- 
national Musician of agreements reached, and 
the implementation of decisions made by the 
conventions. It is through this machinery, then, 
that the Federalism inherent in the A. F. of M.’s 
constitution and democratic procedure is made 
into a living and vital force in carrying on the 
day-to-day business of the organization. 
—The Editors. 












ADIO IN Canada demonstrates a unique 

system which is an outgrowth of the prob- 

lems that confronted it. The country it- 
self is vast, and many Canadian communities 
are widely separated. Not only are there two 
official languages, and five time zones, but the 
country is divided into nine previnces, most of 
them having different interests, traditions, and 
cultural backgrounds. 


A Mixed System 


The system of radio which developed out of 
these conditions is based on regional and na- 
tional network service that is publicly operated, 
and local community service that is privately 
owned. It is different from the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, which is entirely state- 
owned and carries no commercial programs, and 
from American radio, which is privately owned 
and supported entirely by commercial revenue. 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(CBC) operates all networks in Canada, the 
Trans-Canada and Dominion networks serving 
English-speaking listeners from coast-to-coast, 
and the French network serving French-speak- 
ing listeners in the Province of Quebec. Quite 
often programs from the English networks are 
fed to the French network, and just as frequently 
French programs are transmitted to English. 
speaking Canada. This system of “exchange” 
also operates in other regions so that listeners 
in the East are able to hear the West Coast artists 
and orchestras and contributions from the Prairie 
Provinces. By the same token, British Columbia 
and Prairie listeners hear artists from the Mari- 
time Provinces, Quebec and Ontario. 

CBC carries out regional as well as national 
network broadcasting, so that Western listeners, 
for example, can hear programs planned espe- 
cially for their listening and broadcast from 
Western cities. This applies to other regions 
as well, the CBC serving five major regions in 
all. 

The main aim of National Radio in Canada 
has been to develop a truly Canadian outlook, 
through unity rather than uniformity. Music 
may vary to include the songs of Quebec, the 
Gaelic tradition of Cape Breton or the Fraser 
Valley, the Ukranian songs and dances of the 
prairies, and the seafaring traditions of the mari- 
time provinces. By means of radio it has be- 
come possible for the contributions of these local 
cultures, along with the musical programs of the 
larger centers, to be heard and enjoyed by all. 


CBC Wednesday Night 


This season the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration is continuing its popular Wednesday 
Night series. Begun in December, 1947, CBC 
Wednesday Night offers an entire evening of 
non-commercial entertainment planned to be 
stimulating and different, and produced for the 
discriminating listener. The evening’s schedule 
includes a dramatic or documentary broadcast, 
special talks, and a number of musical programs 
of high calibre. 


Music on the Air in 


The Wednesday Night broadcasts are carried 
coast-to-coast over the CBC Trans-Canada net- 
work.- A variety of musical talent is presented, 
and many works that are new or seldom heard 
on the air are given performance. Orchestras, 
chamber music groups, and singers from the 
principal Canadian music centers have provided 
a wide variety of classical concert periods on this 
series. In addition, such internationally-known 
artists as Dame Myra Hess, Andres Segovia, 
Elizabeth Schumann, and Witold Malcuzynski 
have been heard. 

During the month of September CBC 
Wednesday Night offered the Canadian Little 
Symphony, conducted by Harold Sumberg; the 
CBC String Orchestra, conducted by Eric Wild; 
the CBC Orchestra under the direction of Geof- 
frey Waddington, and again the CBC String 
Orchestra in a program of music by John Wein- 
zweig, with the composer conducting. The 
Parlow String Quartet and the Solway String 
Quartet gave chamber music programs. Re- 
citalists included Ethel Stark, violinist; Nelly 
Mathot, soprano; Marcel Dupre, organist; 
George London, bass, and Ernesto Vinci, bari- 
tone. 

(Continued on page fourteen) 
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Leading Quebec Musician Goes c 
To Toronto Conservatory 


cr 
in 


O'Neill, well-known Canadian composer and 
conductor. 
years a resident of Quebec City, and was founder 
of the Quebec Philharmonic Orchestra. 
ceived his musical doctorate from McGill Uni- 
versity, and is also a graduate of Kneller Hall 
Royal Military School of Music, London. 


ing educational institutions, including the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where he was professor of 
theory and composition, and New York State 
Teachers’ College, where he taught harmony, 
counterpoint, and composition. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which he directed for three 
years. 

works, and has a large list of publications to his 


Cord,” “The Three Graces,” and “Builders of 
Youth.” 


A recent addition to the faculty of the Royal 
onservatory of Music in Toronto is Dr. Charles 


Dr. O’Neill was for twenty-seven 


He re- 


Dr. O’Neill has been connected with outstand- 


One of his posts as a conductor was with the 


As a composer, Dr. O’Neill has written many 


edit. His eight overtures for concert band 
clude “The Knight Errant,” “The Silver 


An album of six quartettes for brass 





DR. CHARLES O’NEILL 








instruments and an album of eighteen solos for 
horn and piano are among his published works, 
and he has written numerous solos for cornet, 
trombone, baritone and bass. His choral com- 
positions include a trio for women’s voices, “O 
Sleep,” from the cantata “The Ancient Mariner,” 
based on the poem of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
and a choral setting of Browning’s, “Say Thou 
Lovest Me.” For orchestra Dr. O’Neill has 
written “Prelude and Fugue,” a suite entitled 
“A Day in June,” and “Concert Overture in 
F Minor.” 
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New Musicals on Broadway 


¢¢@@ MALL WONDER,” which has been run- 
ning nine weeks at the Coronet, is like 
choice bits of the New Yorker suddenly 
animated by nineteen versatile kids who act, 
sing, and dance with a pleasant blend of naive 
gusto and saucy sophistication. There are a 
couple of probable hit tunes in the show: “From 
Ato Z,” a June-wedding number, and * ‘Nobody 
Told Me,” which doesn’t deal with what you're 
thinking it does. But the real glory of the piece 
is the sketches: sly, good-humored ribbing of 
best-seller build-ups, “I Could Write a Book”; 
massive razzing of the advertising world, done 
in technicolor tableaux by the cast, while Tom 
Ewell, the “normal neurotic” who’s m.c., leafs 
over the pages of a Saturday Evening Post, and 
leers and jeers appropriately. Tom meanders his 
way through the show, shifting now and then 
into the action, but keeping his subtle, unforced, 
witty comment going most of the time. A lean, 
lantern-jawed character, with a quizzical eye, 
he is the right kind of m.c., free from ghastly 
gayety or jolly-doggism, never touting himself; 
he’s a John the Baptist for the coming acts. 

These acts make up a real revue: a lively, 
oblique, running commentary on the current 
scene in radio, the movies, the theatre, publish- 
ing, and politics—once over lightly on the last. 
This is a sketch called “D-E-M-Ocracy” which 
shows how the Voice of America might use soap 
opera technique to sell our system to the work- 
ing housewives of Europe. Alice Pearce, the 
comedienne with a slipped-back chin, is shown 
as a peasant wife treading out grapes in a tub, 
pausing now and then to listen, with a rapt ex- 
pression, to the blandishments of the vendor of 
democracy. Her husband, coming out to throw 
more grapes in the tub, calls her “peasant” when 
she asks to be shifted to juggling stones, like 
the other women; and he orders her to “turn off 
that Stromberg-Carlson.” There is more in this 
sketch than meets the ear: a really sardonic com- 
ment on the difficulty of selling democracy, given 
the social pattern presented by our radio and 
movies, to hungry people abroad. The revue’s 
three variations on a movie theme—in the 
Italian heavy-tragedy style; a la Rank—veddy 
British; and Hollywooden style, Grade C—have 
the same kind of bite. The music-and-dance 
finale of the first act, “Badaroma,” is a delight- 
ful take-off on the flock of Central and South 
American musicals. 

But none of these sketches are mere parody 
or literal, line-by-line burlesque of any single 
work in the popular arts. Rather the satire is 
genial and generalized, as it should be, and set 
off by sure, concrete strokes. 

Unexpected star performer in the revue is an 
amply endowed Irish charmer, Mary McCarty. 
She has a gift for deadpan comedy, and gets 
off a broad comic song with gusto and bravura. 
While her timing is not yet perfected—she’s 
twenty years too young to have come up via 
the vaudeville route—she should before long 
move right into the select company of Ethel 
Merman, Vivienne Segal, Mary Jane Walsh— 
and she’s rather subtler and more delicate than 
any of them, 
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MAGDALENA 


Heitor Villa-Lobos, the leading Brazilian com- 
poser, calls his first work for the lyric theatre, 
“Magdalena,” a musical adventure. It is just 
that, not only for the composer, but for the play- 
goer. The score, based in part on the primitive 
folk songs, dances, and rituals of Brazil, is a 
colorful, exotic, and sumptuous one, with the 
exciting and full-bodied orchestrations for which 
the composer is famous. A pit orchestra of 
thirty-eight, including sixteen Brazilian percus- 
sion experts, plays with immense bravura and 
gusto. The chorus singing, often calling for 
adeptness in contrapuntal effects, is superbly 
executed. 

Add to the musical excellence and variety the 
deep greens and browns of the stylized jungle 
scenery, alternating with the Paris cabaret decor 
which Ziegfeld would have relished, and you 
have some notion of what eye and ear entertain- 
ment “Magdalena” affords. Sharaff’s sumptuous 
costumes adorn an elegant chorus, who double 
equally well as Parisian charmers or as doe-eyed, 
sinuous Indian girls of the jungle. The dances 
are imaginatively planned, and carried out with 
great skill. Particularly memorable are some of 
the fiesta dances, such as the one to the strains 
of the song, “Broken Down Pianolita.” 

The libretto of “Magdalena,” about which 
the New York critics have done some growling, 
is at least up to the usual standards of operatic 
tradition. The story: the Christianized Mag- 
dalena River Indians, in the uplands of Colom- 
bia, are on strike against the absentee owner of 
the emerald mines, a comic opera general named 
Carabana (capitally played by Hugo Haas), who 
is off in Paris frivoling, digging his grave with 
his teeth under the tutelage of his mistress, a 
Parisian restaurant proprietress (played and sung 
with wonderful comic force by Irra Petina, of 
the Metropolitan). 
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The leader of the striking Indians is a beautiful 
mestiza, Maria (played by Dorothy Sarnoff, in 
elegant coloratura style), who because of her 
devotion to the Christian ideal, personified for 
her by the brown Madonna whose image stands 
in the square before the inn, wants to settle the 
strike by winning the general over through love. 
Maria’s admirer, the stage driver, Pedro (played 
by John Raitt), is an agnostic, who kidnaps the 
image of the Madonna and hides it down a 
ravine. When the general returns post-haste 
from Paris to look after his failing fortunes, he 
brings his Parisian mistress with him. They 
arrive on Pedro’s dilapidated “gasolina,” which 
is held together with baling wire. The general 
decides to marry Maria, to solve the strike; his 
mistress, to whom he has promised the Carabana 
emerald necklace, feeds him a farewell dinner, 
which she cooks right before the audience’s eyes, 
with a wealth of comic business. The general 
gorges, dies of apoplexy. Meanwhile, the gen- 
eral’s aides have queered the steering wheel of 
Pedro’s stage; it falls over a cliff, lands in the 
ravine where Pedro hid the image of the Virgin. 
A miracle is vouchsafed, Pedro is saved, and his 
“gasolina” still runs, even after the three hun- 
dred foot drop. The finale finds Maria and 
Pedro reunited, the strike settled, and the Padre 
(sung by Gerhard Pechner) obliges with a 
sermon in song on the glory of Christian love. 


The episodes seem a little arbitrary and unpre- 
pared and the plot moves along a bit jerkily; 
since the book and lyrics are in English, it is 
sometimes a bit hard to sustain the illusion. But 
the total effect of the musical is one of real 
magnificence. The acting is well above the usual 
operatic level, and the superb singing and orches- 
tral score make Villa-Lobos’ “musical adventure” 
a memorable one. 


LOVE LIFE 


The New York critics pretty well agree that 
“Love Life,” the new Kurt Weill-Alan Jay Ler- 
ner musical, sags badly after getting away to a 
good start. Lerner is still trying to work the 
vein of fantasy which paid out so well in “Briga- 
doon.” In the new show, the story tells of the 
marital life and adventures of an American 
couple who are Darby and Joan to each other 
for 150 years—from just before the Revolution 
down to the present. Only, as the marriage is 
well on into its second century, a rift in the lute 
develops—and here Lerner shifts his gears to 
turn the show into an elaborate tractate against 
divorce. Such moral preachment, plastered onto 
a fantasy plot, seems to be out of the musical 
comedy groove. One critic’s wisecrack: the play 
runs into second act trouble midway through the 
first act. 


However, “Love Life” is still running, and 
playing to full houses, so maybe—as occasionally 
happens—the popular verdict will run counter to 
that of the critics. Certainly Nannette Fabray 
and Ray Middleton, who star as the couple of a 
hundred and fifty years’ standing, can be counted 
to get the most out of an indifferent book. 
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In Villa-Lobos’ “Magdalena” the chorus sing and dance one of “Gay Paris” in Magdalena, in which Villa-Lobos has 
the best rhythmic choral numbers: “Broken Down Pianolita” fun with the musical styles of Offenbach and Puccini 





Hugo Haas as the general in “Magdalena” Dorothy Sarnoff as Maria and John Raitt Ray Bolger in “Where’s Charley?” 
and irra Pettina as his mistress in Paris as Pedro, romantic leads in “Magdalena” pays his addresses to Allyn McLurie 
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“Happy Ending” number in the revue, “Small Wonder,” “Commuters’ Song” in “Small Wonder” sings the 
with Tom. Ewell and Mary McCarty (standing, center) doubtful joys of catching the 8:08 in and the 5:05 out 
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156 years threaters to go on the rocks 


Divorce court scene in “Love Life,” when a marriage which has lasted 


Nannette Fabray and Ray Middleton in “Love Life” 
at the outset of a 150-year marriage 
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Anne Jeffreys and Nat Burns in Sigmund Romberg’s new operetta, 
“My Romance,” from play by Edward Sheidon 


Lily Paget, Nannette Fabray, and Faye Elizabeth 
Smith, in a gay nineties trio in “Love Life” 


, o- 


First Act finale, the hit song, “Saturday Night in Central Park,” is sung 
by the principals and chorus of the revue, ‘Make Mine Manhattan” 
if ee 





Bea Lillie, in “Inside U. 8S. A.,” in a wonderfully funny take-off, 
conducts the (alleged) Pittsburgh Choral Society in “Come, O Come” 
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St. Louis Venture in Music Therapy 


NEW experiment in musical therapy, one 

of turning the endless days of hospital 

confinement into a useful period of in- 
struction on a musical instrument, has been 
started among the patients of a veterans hospital 
near St. Louis by members of Local 2 of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 

The experiment still is young, but already re- 
sults have been obtained in releasing the excess 
energy of bored patients and starting them on 
the road toward a new source of income when 
their need for hospital care ends. 

The project was started in July by the 1,300 
members of Local 2, A. F. of M., who had been 
working for more than a year previously with 
T. F. Clark, recreational director of Jefferson 
Barracks Veterans Administration Hospital: 

The program was a natural outgrowth of the 
Federation’s policy of providing free musical 
concerts at the hospital. Patients soon started 
taking an interest in music, or decided they'd 
like to renew their acquaintance with music by 
receiving some training in their innumerable 
hours of spare time. 

With a few patients dropping into the recre- 
ational center inquiring about learning to play, 
Clark decided he’d ask the union for assistance. 

The problem was handed to Clarence E. 
Maurer, secretary of the local, who talked at 
length with Clark and then issued a call for 
volunteer teachers from the ranks of the Fed- 
eration. 

To start with, one member went to the hos- 
pital once a week, without compensation and in 


his spare time, to teach a few veterans who had 
talked about learning, to play a guitar. 

Soon other patients, hearing that “there’s a 
music teacher down in the recreation center,” 
started wandering down to look over the experi- 
ment. In a matter of a few weeks, with the 
other patients flocking in, the project had grown 
too large for one volunteer to handle on a regu- 
lar schedule. 


A Regular Basis 


Once again Maurer was called on to solve the 
problem. This time he wrote to national head- 
quarters suggesting that the Federation author- 
ize the use of part of Local 2’s allotment from 
the $3,000,000 Recording and Transcription 
Fund to hire a regular teacher for one hour a 
week. His suggestion was approved and the 
go-ahead sign given. 

Wanting a man who was an experienced 
teacher and also knew more than just the theory 
of music, the union finally selected Albert E. 
Egan of Madison, Ill. Egan was a guitar player 
who had been working in dance bands for about 
ten years and for the last four years had held 
steady teaching jobs. 

The 31-year-old Egan, who also did quite a 
bit of arranging for various musical combina- 
tions, took the task on with so much enthusiasm 
that the original one-hour schedule developed 
to two hours weekly. Finally, the two hours 
stretched into the third, which was “just thrown 
in with the patient-students sitting down for a 
jam session after their class ended.” 





St. Louis Local 2 Recording Fund provides for guitar instruction in 
Veterans’ Hospital 


When the first reports of the experimen 
started coming into Federation headquarter 
James C. Petrillo, president, wrote a letter of 
encouragement to Maurer and expressed the 
hope that the project would prepare veterans 
for new or better jobs in music after they wer 
released from the hospital. 


Counsel From President Petrillo 


“I think it should be considered, in a projec 
of this type, that the instruction should be geared 
to helping the patient channel his musical actiyj. 
ties so they will be of benefit to him when he 
is released from the hospital,” Petrillo wrote. 

“It would be better to concentrate our effons 
on two, three or as many veterans who are def. 
nitely interested and will be able to use their 
training after being released. In the opinion of 
this office, it would be foolish to train a veteran 
on a musical instrument just because of the indi. 
vidual’s spasmodic enthusiasm and not with the 
idea of using this training to further his own 
social or economic standing,” Petrillo said. 

Egan stuck to his guitar instruction on the 
weekly basis, handling as many patients as the 
recreation center sent to him. Most of the time 
there are three or four at the weekly session 
for the first two hours. But other patients, al 
ready able to play a saxophone, drums, or some 
other instrument, stick around until the class. 
room work is over,so they can all sit down in 
earnest and try out some arrangement Egan 
worked out at home the night before. 

The patient turn-over rate at the hospital is 
rapid, so many of the students, after finishing a 
month of recovering from an operation or treat 
ment, have to leave the class. But most of them 
usually find an excuse to drop back for a “check 
up” and a friendly visit with Egan, who usually 
helps them out some more. 


Interest Grows 


ca 


“It has certainly whipped up a lot of enthus- 
asm. for music itself, something we hadn’t been 
able to do until Egan came along,” Recreation 
Chief Clark said. 

“By sustaining their interest in music, I hope 
to build up a patients’ musical ensemble to go 
around and entertain other patients. Also, I'd 
like to have it play over our own radio station 
which broadcasts to receivers beside each 
patient’s bed,” Clark said. 

Clark, a young, freckle-faced man with a crew 
hair-cut, seldom misses one of the sescicns him- 
self. He’s the star piano player. 

The instruments used by the patients are 
those donated to the hospital by various chart 
table organizations or already supplied by the 
Veterans Administration. As for the sheet 
music, Egan supplies a lot of it, or picks up 
some already available at the hospital. 

“We really can’t use any already established 
type of instruction book,” Egan pointed oul, 
“some of the patients when they start out are 4 
little ahead of the others or need a special type 
of basic instruction.” 

So, doing a little improvising, Egan uses his 
time at home to write out a bit of sheet musi¢ 
for each of the various students. 
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Egan has been doing the instruct- 
ing now for about three months. So 
far he’s taught 18 patients on the 
guitar and others on instruments 
they brought in to the jam: session 
period. 

“Some of the boys I have to start 
from scratch with. They first have 
to be taught how to read music. All 
of them seem to look forward to the 
sessions, and it must hold their in- 
terest because they usually come 
back,” Egan said. 

Egan, expressing some hopes for 
the future, said he’s going to try to 
work out some special arrangements 
for several types of musical combina- 
tions. “Each time there seems to be a 
different group of instruments there 
to fit in with the guitars, so I’m 
going to try to be prepared for any 
combination that shows up.” 


The Professional Aim 


The patients’ instructor has a good 
background for teaching the men 
and telling them the tricks of how 
to prepare for a job as a professional 
musician. .Most of the students are 
World War II veterans. 

Egan started playing guitar pro- 
fessionally when he was about 18. 
Then he worked a bass fiddle in 
with his guitar, doubling on the in- 
struments in a radio show here and 
on road units traveling around to 
various cocktail lounges. He studied 
for about a year under an instructor 
of music at the University of Illinois. 

For the last few years he’s been a 
regular teacher for the Ludwig 
Music House here and is picked off 
by a booking agency frequently for 
part-time night club jobs. 

With just 53 formal lessons given 
so far at the hospital, Egan thinks 
it’s a little early to judge their effect 
on the patients, but from preliminary 
observations thinks “it’s doing an 
awful lot for the boys who aren’t 
too handicapped.” 

Those men who don’t have to stay 
in bed have a lot of nervous energy 
to get rid of, and some start develop- 
ing a nervous condition. With such 
@ project, they are ridding them- 
selves of tension and boredom and 
at the same time are improving 
themselves. 

“Even when I’m not around, even 
though I’m only there one afternoon 
a week, they can use up a lot of their 
spare time practicing, and they seem 
to be doing that,” Egan asserted. 

Egan also tried to design his 
course to fit the patient’s condition. 
“One patient I had was a nervous 
case. I hated to stick him on a rigid 
schedule of playing the same lesson 
all the time until he could master it 
—I was afraid it would make him 
more nervous and despondent.” 

So Egan gave him varied lessons, 
letting the patient play the type of 
music that would relax him. As he 
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gained more confidence, his periods 
of despondence ended. “He made a 
lot of progress with his music and I 
_know it helped his recovery,” Egan 
said. 

Now with the training course run- 
ning smoothly, Egan hopes to have 
guest artists, especially proficient on 
an instrument, drop in for the 
Wednesday afternoon sessions when 
they’re in St. Louis. “I’m sure it 
would give the boys a boost, and 
would make them work and practice 
a little harder,” Egan stated. 


Job Outlook 


At least two men who have 
studied under Egan while at the 
hospital expect to realize a financial 
gain from the training through im- 
proving their musical abilities. 

Marshall Satberry, World War II 
veteran of East St. Louis, Ill., who 
picked up a head infection while 
serving in Europe, had been playing 
part-time with a “hill-billy” band 
over the radio and at night clubs 
before coming to the hospital. 

Although he did a lot of singing 
and accompanied himself on the 
guitar, all he knew was a few ele- 
mentary chords, “enough to get by.” 

Once his operation was over and 
he was on his way to recovery, Sut- 
berry dropped down to the recre- 
ation center to talk with Egan, who 
worked out a series of lessons ac- 
quainting Sutberry with reading 
music “and learning some of the 
technicalities.” 

Sutberry, at this writing, is sched- 
uled for release from the hospital 
shortly and claims, “with these les- 
sons, I think I’ve improved enough 
to get some better jobs.” 

Another patient, Willie Feagin of 
St. Louis, another World War II 
veteran who just underwent his 
fourth operation at the hospital re- 
cently, is a Negro trumpet player. 

Feagin is taking lessons on the 
guitar now, hoping that he’ll become 
good enough to “double with it.” 
Also, his main ambition is to become 
a composer and music teacher. 

“With this guitar training, it’s 
helping me learn all the instruments 
possible. Also, guitar chord. con- 
struction, when finally at my finger- 
tips, will help a lot in writing and 
doing research on music.” 

Feagin is so enthusiastic about the 
project that he’s trying to bring some 
of his friends out to the hospital in 
their off-time just to watch Egan and 
his teaching methods. They then 
get in with the rest of the patients 
for the “jam session with all stops 
pulled.” 

So far as the general membership 
of Local 2 is concerned, the experi- 
ment is only a small part of the 
$26,600 they will have spent by the 
end of this year for bringing music 
to other patients in St. Louis area 

(Please turn to page thirty-four) 
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A ND LIKE Gypsy Markoff, the “Empress 
of the Accordion”, famed on radio, television, 
stage and concert tours, you, too, will ex- 
perience a new thrill when your instrument 
is amplified through a Premier 88—with 
push-button tone control at your finger-tips 
and the built-in tremolo for organ-like color. 


Try a Premier 88 Yourself Today 
at Your Nearest Dealer! 
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More Orchestra Leaders 


use the KING DAVID 
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BATON 


than any 
other baton! 





Its exclusive feather-like weight 
lets yu CONDUCT FOR 
HOURS WITHOUT TIRING. 
Its micrometer-exact taper bal- 
ance makes it pleasant to hold... 
inspiring to lead with. Its straight 
grain maple is thoroughly sea- 
soned .. . WON’T WARP. Its permanent white Duco finish is 
beautiful forever. NOW!..16 POPULAR STYLES —cork or wood 
handles—20” or 22” sizes—retail, 30¢ ta $1.50 each. Get the 
“FEEL” of a King David in your hands TODAY! 


At your favorite music dealer 
DAVID WEXLER & CO., Distributors, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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Charles 
Bisgrove 


rang VI 
WITH HIS 
ALL-BUESCHER SAX SECTION 


Ohioans who jam Crystal Park Ballroom pick Jimmy Dulio to 
really go places with his band and its all-Buescher sax section. 
Says Don Mussey of his 400 tenor —"... lightning action, 
superb tone, terrific power . . . the world’s finest!” Adam 
Savinsky, 140 Aristocrat altco— “really a top instrument.” 
Charles Bisgrove, 400 tenor —“... tops! ... new features are 
what I've been waiting for.’’ Bill Dulio — ‘You can’t beat a 
Buescher 400 for fast action, power, and the punch of a tenor 
... by far the best I've ever played.” See your dealer... try a 
Buescher yourself. 
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One of the outgrowths of CBC 
. Wednesday Night was the first 
Canadian musical comedy for radio, 
“The Gallant Greenhorn,” with 
music by the Canadian composer, 
Morris Surdin, and lyrics by Ray 
Darby. This met with immediate 
success and has led to the writing 
of other musical comedies for CBC 
network broadcasts. 


Opera on the Air 


During the coming season CBC 
plans to present a series of well- 
known operas in cooperation with 


| the Opera School of the Royal Con- 


servatory of Music of Toronto. To 


| do this a CBC Opera Company has 


been formed with Charles Jennings, 
CBC general supervisor of programs, 
Dr. Arnold Walter, director of the 
senior music school of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music of Toronto, 
and Harry J. Boyle, CBC supervisor 
of the Trans-Canada network, as di- 
rectors; Nicholas Goldschmidt, 
music director; Geoffrey Wadding- 
ton, music advisor; George Crum, 
assistant director. The programs 
will be produced by Terence Gibbs, 
who joined the CBC recently as 
music producer. Open auditions 
were held to determine the partici- 
pants for the series which will be 


broadcast on Wednesday Nights. 


A Balanced Ration 


CBC varies the musical fare that 
goes out over its three networks. 
Light and semi-classical music make 
up the greatest number of the 50,000 
programs broadcast annually. Dance 
bands are heard both nationally and 
locally. In addition, CBC presents 
programs of dance music by small 
groups from its studios. CBC sta- 
tions and networks also carry. the 
leading bands from American net- 
works. 

More than twelve hundred hours 
of an average year are devoted to 
“serious music.” Over $50,000 has 
been paid annually by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation to orches- 
tras in Toronto, Montreal, and Van- 
couver. This means that CBC is the 
most important single supplemen- 
tary support of Canadian symphony 
orchestras, and has done much not 
only to encourage music in Canada, 
but to enable musicians to make a 
living from their art. In return for 
this money CBC provides listeners 


with a symphony concert by a Ca- | 


nadian orchestra at least once a week 
throughout the year. 


CBC Discovers New Talent 


Beyond the presentation of out- 
standing orchestras and artists, the 
CBC does a great deal to encourage 





new talent of all kinds. There is a 


Music on the Air in Canada ) 


(Continued from page eight) 
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daily recital period, originating in 
Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnj. 
peg, and Vancouver, designed t 
present newcomers to a coast-to. 
coast listening public. On the Do 
minion network a weekly program, 
“Opportunity Knocks,” is carried, 
This is an audience show as well, 
and is open to competitors in all 
branches of radio entertainment. ‘As 
a prize, winners are given their own 
radio network series and a screen 
test. “Singing Stars of Tomorrow” 
presented Canadian vocalists after 
coast-to-coast auditions and made 
scholarship awards. 


A Hearing for Canadian 
Composers 


The works of Canadian composers 
are heard frequently on CBC net 
works, and are often presented by 
the composers themselves. In the 
past year nearly all the CBC music 
broadcasts included at least one work 
by a Canadian, and whole programs 
have been devoted to Canadian com 
positions. 

The first full-length Canadian 
opera, “Deirdre of the Sorrows,” 
was commissioned by the CBC and 
presented to listeners during the 
1945-46 season. “Transit Through 
Fire,” also commissioned, and pro § 
duced in the 1941-42 season, was a 
shorter ballad opera. Both of these 
were the work of Healey Willan, 
composer, with librettos by John 
Coulter. 

Another commissioned work was 

written by Alexander Brott, young 
Canadian composer. His composi- 
tion “From Sea to Sea” is descrip- 
tive of the ethnic and cultural make 
up of Canada’s population, and is 
distinctively Canadian in character. 
This work was first performed in 
November, 1947, on CBC Trans 
Canada and French networks, and 
broadcast by the International Serv 
ice. 
“Alberta Concerto,” written by 
Minuetta Borek, a young composer 
from Calgary, Alberta, received its 
world premiere in a_ performance 
arranged by the CBC International 
Service. Another world premier 
performance was that of “First Sym 
phony” by Claude Champagne, 
French Canadian composer. 

The CBC encourages the Cana 
dian trend by commissioning works 
for broadcast performance and by 
broadcasting winning compositions 
in the annual competitions sponsored 
by the Composers, Authors and Pub 
lishers Association. First perform 
ances in Canada are also given © 
compositions by Americans, as well 
as to works by musicians from othet 
countries. CBC has also prepared 

(Please turn to page thirty-sia) 
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Curtain Calls 


Mozart has gone and done it again—or should credit go also to 
Ruth and Thomas P. Martin who wrote the scintillating English version 
of “The Marriage of Figaro” as presented by the New York City Opera 
Company October 14th? A_young girl sitting next to me, plainly under 
the impression she was hearing a musical comedy newly proffered 
to the world, went into fits of laughter over the funny lines, gave little 
asps of shock at the risque asides, traced every intrigue and connivance, 
and applauded the performance—she and thousand others similarly im- 
pressed—into the hit class before the first act curtain went down. The 
singers, too, seemed to enjoy the assurance that they were Ictting the 
gudience in on the intimate little secrets of the Count’s household, and 
the music came out even better for being a vehicle for projecting real 
news. Mozart meant it to embellish the fact (as all opera should) and 
how perfectly he succeeded came out in each spicy phrase and each tell- 
ing motif. Especially good at making his voice box release simultaneously 
earthy intrigue and pure tone was James Pease as Figaro. Frances Bible, 
who took the role of Cherubino, conveyed winsome charm both in voice 
and acting, and, if some of her tones were somewhat frail, it seemed to 
suit the part. Frances Yeend as the Countess managed somehow to make 
all the inconsistencies of that role seem logical—perhaps it was her knack 
of making the aria a thing impeccable and apart. The Count (Walter 
Cassel) had the needed flair for bluster. 

The orchestra contributed its full share in diffusing the opera with 
the modern tinge. The overture did more than sparkle; it electrified. 
Conductor Joseph Résenstock knows how to make instrumental music 
not only heady but sophisticated and apt. If he holds to the standard of 
this, his debut performance, he will soon become an indispensable to the 
New York City Opera Company. 

The translation of Mr. and Mrs. Martin is good because it considers 
thymes, weighs words, selects the most singable vowels on exposed notes, 
tries to keep the spirit of the original without loosening the structure, 
in short attends to every detail which falls within the translator’s scope. 





Nine new artists, six of them young Americans, join the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company this season. Anne Bollinger, soprano, hails from 
Idaho and made her professional debut in 1944 at the Hollywood Bowl.’ 
Marilyn Cotlow received her Metropolitan contract via the Metropolitan 
Opera Auditions of the Air. She has most recently been heard as the 
girl who conversed coloraturically over the telephone in Menotti’s oper- 
etta’of that mame. Jean Browning “Madeira, who began her career as 
pianist and turned to singing later, is a contralto. 

The tenor, Paul Franke of Boston, sang with the New England 
Grand Opera Company, was chosen by Koussevitzky for the Bob Boles 
part in the America premiere at Tanglewood of “Peter Grimes.” Frank 
Guarrera, baritone, is a Philadelphian, who, after two years in the war, 
was chosen by Arturo Toscanini for concert and operatic performances 
at La Scala. Gertrude Ribla, a dramatic soprano, was born in New York. 
She sang last year as soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra in excerpts 
from Alban Berg’s “Wozzek.” These are the Americans of the cast. 

The Europeans are Lubomir Vichegonov, bass, from Bulgaria; Ljuba 
Welitsch, soprano, from Yugoslavia; and Italo Tajo, Italian basso. 

The Metropolitan schedules a sixteen-week season. The transconti- 
nental spring tour will be neither shortened nor otherwise changed. In 
its nine weeks it will again carry the organization to the Western coast. 





The Chicago Citizens’ Committee for Opera announces that the New 
York City Opera Company will present nineteen nightly performances 
of grand opera at the Civic Opera House beginning December Ist. Laszlo 
Halasz, director of the New York City Opera Company, will bring to 
Chicago the complete casts which will perform its eight-week series at the 
New York City Center, beginning October 7th. The season will open 
with Richard Strauss’ “Salome.” 





Ernest Hoffman, the visiting conductor of symphony and opera at 
Indiana University’s School of Music, is planning to present opera on the 
campus this year. Thus far “Rigoletto” and “Parsifal” have been sched- 
uled, both to be performed in Mr. Hoffman’s own English translation. 





__ Lauritz Melchior plans to depart for Nairobi, Africa, in January, to 
join a safari for a six-weeks’ lion hunt. He will take with him 7,500 feet 
of color film to record the adventure. 
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Four octave range upper half of piano C to C. 
Has all-metal resonators with tempered alu- 
minum bars and plastic keys. Approximate 
measuremenis 19” x 36" x 36". Case covered 
with either black or white plastic pearl. 





Sq 
Uk LIST PRICE, $725.00. . . . The Ideal In- 
QZ strument for Studio, Radio and Home Use. 
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Y All that the name implies 





A GREAT NEW TRUMPET AND CLARINET 


by 
Not just another Trumpet, but... . IK 
New—Revolutionary. Adjustable YO IR 
expansion spring — adjustable .ac- 
tion — perfect action. Patented 
No. . . . Superb styling — extra . 
heavy construction — tonal quality unexcelled — intonation as 
perfect as can be made. ... The fastest action ever made — 
an instrument for the finest player. . . . Amazing pianissimos 
—full-blaring fortissimos. Perfect adjustable valve eliminates 
tone interference. The PERFECT Trumpet and Cornet. 


YORK BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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ELA BARTOK is at last coming into his 
Rs own. Three years after his death he is 

achieving wide recognition in the one way 
that would satisfy his proudly humble spirit: by 
the presentation of his music to reach not only 
the connoisseurs of modern idiom, but the gen- 
eral public as well in both Europe and America. 


The Bela Bartok International Music Festival, 
held in Budapest from October 10th to 31st, was 
a musical event of significance, offering a wide 
variety of programs, including solo recitals, 
chamber music, choral and orchestral concerts. 
One of the outstanding features was a series of 
programs introducing the winners of the Bartok 
competition. Several entire programs were dedi- 
cated to the works of Bela Bartok, and other 
concerts featured contemporary Hungarian com- 
posers. Music by famous contemporary com- 
posers of other countries included works by 
Hindemith, Milhaud, Haba, Honegger, Martinu, 
Tcherepnine, and Stravinsky. One program of 
special interest to musicians in America was that 
conducted by Tibor Serly, well-known here as a 
composer and teacher, and as a friend of the late 
Bela Bartok. Mr. Serly directed the Radio Or- 
chestra in three Bartok compositions, and the 
program was relayed by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 


American Performances 


This season compositions of Bela Bartok will 
be heard on many programs throughout the 
country. Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra presented a suite from 
“The Miraculous Mandarin” in their opening 
concert in New York on October 8th. On Octo- 

ber 27th, at the YMHA, Andor Foldes, who has 
performed many Bartok compositions both here 
and abroad, devoted half his program to Bartok, 
including the “Piano Sonata” and the “Rou- 
manian Folk Dances.” 

The “Rhapsody Number 2 for Violin and Or- 
chestra” will be given November 6th by Isaac 
Stern with Dimitri Mitropoulos and the New 
York Philharmonic. The “Violin Concerto” will 
be performed with several different orchestras by 
Tossy Spivakovsky, who introduced the work to 
this country in 1943 with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. 

Other works of Bartok scheduled for perform- 
ance include the “Concerto for Orchestra,” which 
will be given in November by the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Erich Leinsdorf, 
and by the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Alfred Wallenstein conducting. “The “Third 
Piano Concerto” will also be played by the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic with Andor Foldes as 
soloist. Several of the string quartets, and the 
Hungarian Folk Songs, settings by Bela Bartok, 
are other of his compositions that will receive 
performance this season. 


Devotee of Folk Music. 


Since the death of Bartok in 1945, his music 
has gradually come to be recognized as the work 
of a great master of modern times. His contri- 
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World-Wide Homage to Bela Bartok 


bution to music has been two-fold, for, along 
with his own compositions, he also made out- 
standing collections of the folk music of Eastern 
Europe, particularly in his native Hungary. He 
collected, altogether, over 6,000 folk songs of 





BELA BARTOK 


Magyar, Slovak, Roumanian, and Transylvanian 
origin, and also brought back 200 Arab melodies 
after a visit to Biskra, Algeria. His work repre- 
sents a rediscovery of the folk literature of these 
countries. and his book, “The Hungarian Folk- 
song,” is a scholarly record of the music of his 
people. 

In addition, his research into Hungarian folk 
music had a permanent influence on his own 
writing. Bartok believed it to be of the utmost 
value to have done the collecting of folk ma- 
terial himself. He felt that in order to know 
the real vitality of this music it was necessary 
to come into direct contact with the peasants, 
to hear the music sung by them. It was, he 
claimed, not so much a matter of taking down 
the melodies, but of catching the spirit of this 
music. And it was this spirit of the folk music 
which is incorporated into his own composition. 
From the songs of the peasant he learned the 
art of concise expression of musical thought. He 
also discovered a great variety of melodic ma- 
terial built upon unusual musical scales and 
modes, along with a wealth of novel rhythmic 
patterns. It was the discovery of these qualities 
of his native folk music that pointed the way 
for his own composition. 


Bartok was a prolific writer. His work in- 
cludes several hundred compositions for piano, 
twenty-five orchestral works, six string quartets, 
a number of solo sonatas, duos and trios, and 
music for strings and percussion instruments. 





There is a variety in his work that is found 
in few composers of the twentieth century, 
Bartok drew inspiration not only from the Hun. 
garian folk idiom, but freely incorporated the 
elements of modernism into his own writing, 
expanding the possibilities of tonality, chord 
structure, rhythmic pattern and instrumental 
color. He was not so much concerned with in- 
novation, but rather with the reproduction of 
those sounds that were a part of his own creative 
imagination. The result was music that was 
distinctly individual, daring and brilliant. 

It is hard to define exactly what is the unique 
Bartok-tone: for quite apart from his daring 
technical innovations, which have had such in 
fluence on the young advance-guard composers, 
there is a quality about his writing that needs 
no signature to identify it. However, analysis 
yields at least some clues to the Bartok secret. 

Particularly in his works for strings was 
Bartok able to achieve amazing new sounds. In 
his Fourth String Quartet, for example, there are 
new colors created through harmonics, different 
types of pizzicati, barbaric rhythms, and unusual 
sonorities. These effects are all built onto a 
firm formal structure, and are part of a strong 
polyphonic design. 

The Violin Sonata Number 2 is another ex- 
ample of polyphonic writing in which the 
melodic line is of greatest importance. The con- 
trapuntal independefice of each instrument gives 
rise to new harmonies, although chords as such 
are seldom used. The dissonance which charac- 
terizes Bartok’s work is based upon freedom of 
line, and upon his use of imitation at intervals 
of half-step, whole-step, diminished and aug- 
mented fifths, sevenths and octaves. The result 
is music that is sharply defined, vigorous and 
flexible. 

One of Bartok’s most important works is his 
Violin Concerto, which was written for Men- 
uhin, and first performed in the season of 1937- 
38. This again illustrates the composer’s flexi- 
bility of line, and also his striking rhythmic 
vitality. There is freedom of modulation, but 
always a sense of tonality, and again biting dis- 
sonance that gives the music both forcefulness 
and drive. 

The Third Piano Concerto was his last work 
to be completed before his death, although a 
Viola Concerto was already sketched. The Piano 
Concerto, dedicated to his wife, has all the bril- 
liance of a virtuoso composition, but there is also 
a serenity of spirit that was evidenced in several 
of Bartok’s later works. The second movement 
of the Piano Concerto, which begins with a 
chorale, is an expression of tranquillity which 
colors the whole work. 

Bartok has been described as a true classicist 
He exemplified in his writing terse expression 
of musical thought, avoiding all that is superflu- 
ous to structural design. He can readily be 
termed one of the most influential composers of 
the modern period. He chose his own course 
and advanced along it with unswerving convic 
tion, using his great creative gift to evolve 4 
new type of writing that was completely natural 
for him.—Dorothy Cadzow. 
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With the Dance ands 


RHAPS it is because they are considered 

“musicians’ bands” that both Ray McKin- 

ley’s and Sam Donahue’s excellent young 
aggregations have yet to enjoy real commercial 
success. Both leaders are spirited instrumental- 
ists; both have employed arrangers whose goal 
it is to reconcile zestful scoring and wishy-washy 
pops; both have developed exciting rhythm sec- 
tions and unique voicings. 

Must American dance musicians conform to 
the evident consumer demand for sheer medi- 
ocrity? ‘The Donahue and McKinley versions 
of big band jazz (or swing, if you prefer) are 
certainly far from experimental. They represent 


-fine taste and sincere enthusiasm. It’s time they 


were appreciated. 
* * * 

West: Violinist-leader Jan Savitt died on the 
Coast last month . . . The bop-styled Herman 
Herd, plus bassist Chubby Jackson and 88er Lou 
(Count) Levy, will be managed by Carlos Gastel 
... Charlie Barnet disbanded, forsook thoughts 
of a James-Krupa-Barnet merger for the moment, 
planned to tour South America for three months 
... In Salt Lake City, Jerry Jones’ Rainbow 
Randevu is being rebuilt. Same city’s Coconut 
Grove ballroom may change hands. 

Kay Kyser is enlisting names to tour vets hos- 
pitals through November 20, under the aegis of 
Veterans Hospitals Camp Shows . . . Lena Horne 
accompanist Phil Moore has been booked into 
L. A.’s Billy Berg’s with a forty-piece symphonic 
jazz band, beginning November 4, for $4,500 
weekly. Berg’s is angling for a December Count 
Basie date . . . Denver’s Rainbo ballroom has 
been sold to James Norton . . . Seattle’s Rainy 
City Jazz band opened at what was the Fan- 
tasia ballroom, now renamed Club New Or- 
leans, for an indefinite stay. 

Artie Shaw has approved drummer Ace Hud- 
kins’ handling of the L. A. unit which is using 
Shaw’s old book (from “Begin the Beguine” 
days), and around which controversy was raging 
at presstime as to a possible Shaw comeback. 
Midwest: Remnants of Johnny Bothwell’s teen- 
age band straggled back to Minneapolis, claiming 
salary debts galore against John. The altoist 
meanwhile set about rehearsing a new, older 
group of sidemen to debut in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut . . . Detroit trombonist Parke Groate 
joined Stan Kenton as replacement for Milt 
Bernhart . . . In Milwaukee, the Continental 
Theatre club will book jazz talent through the 
winter... Drummer Shelly Manne also re- 
joined Kenton, his three-trombone combo prov- 
ing either unwieldy or unsaleable. 

GAC’s Howard Sinnott is still promoting a 
National Dance Week. Idea has been accepted 
by the National Ballroom Operators’ Association 
... Chicago’s Regal Theatre has forsaken live 
talent stage shows until January ... At the 
Windy City’s Bee Hive, Oro (Tut) Soper re- 
placed pianist Mel Grant, who moved to the 
Key Club. Cornetist Doc Evans replaced Sid- 
ney Bechet at Jazz, Ltd. . . . Toledo’s newest 
dance palace, part of Sunnyside Beach, is due to 
Open soon. 
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Chicago’s Bismarck Hotel plans to close its 
Walnut Room, will use combos instead in its 
new Swiss Chalet (formerly the Tayern Room) 
. . » Bob Christ’s Casino (Quincy, Illinois) will 
reopen during April, 1949 . . . The Sherman 
Hotel’s redecorated College Inn (Chicago) de- 
layed its opening to this month. It’s said inn- 
keeper Byfield and ork maestro Herman couldn’t 
get together regarding a nightly half-hour con- 
cert of show tunes which Woody just didn’t dig 
. . . Norm Harvey is managing Tom Archer’s 
New Marian, Iowa, ballroom. 


East: Glen Gray, under doctor’s orders, will 
not reorganize until later this winter . . . Clari- 
netist Buddy De Franco left Tommy Dorsey to 
front his own trio, possibly with Dorsey drum- 
mer Louis Bellson. TD replaced BDF with 
Billy Ainsworth . . . Jack Marshard, thirty-nine- 
year-old leader and agent, was killed during 
September in an auto accident . . . Raleigh Room 
of NYC’s Warwick Hotel has reopened . . . 
Good news for the music business: the Treasury 
Department reports taxes collected on the sale 
of musical instruments during August, 1948, 
gained $292,089 over August, 1947. 


Spike Jones’ troupe rests for three months, to 
start cross-country again January 10... MCA 
will open an office in Minneapolis, headed by 
Charles Richter and Leighton Bailey . . . Benny 
Goodman, with his new band, was set to begin 
a New England break-in tour of one-nighters 
this month. BG’s new MCA contract is short- 
term, asks for an airer, and is subject to the 
bookers being able to accede to the clarinetist’s 
every request ... Tenorman Illinois Jacquet 
tours through this month with singer Sarah 
Vaughan .. . Louis Jordan unit has embarked 
on a thirty-week interstate tour. 

Trumpeter Howard McGhee has formed a 
seventeen-piece orchestra . . . Pianist Buddy 
Greco has apparently abandoned his trio, joining 
BG’s new band ... NYC’s Pelham Heath Inn 
is for sale . . . Massachusetts’ Totem Pole ball- 
room (Auburndale) claims a ten per cent in- 
crease in admissions this year, using virtually 
no name bands. 

NYC gets a new ballroom, on the site of the 
old Fiesta Danceteria, at 42nd street and Seventh 
avenue. Name: the Avalon . . . Ex-BG clarinet- 
ist Stan Hasselgard has formed a sextet, to be 
managed by the Gale agency . . . Alvino Rey 
switched from MCA to GAC . . . Woody Her- 
man opened at Manhattan’s Royal Roost October 
28 for four weeks. 

Ex-Ellington tenorman Ben Webster is man- 
aging the Republic Gardens in Washington, 
D.C....D.C.’s Club Bengasi is on the block for 
$30,000 . . . Philly’s Earle theatre has nixed the 
rumored stage policy... . Pianist-Teddy Wilson 
is teaching again at Gotham’s Metropolitan 
Music School. 

Billy Butterfield replaced Bobby Hackett as 
cornetist-leader at Greenwich Village’s Nick’s 
. . « GAC is booking Pee Wee Hunt. . . Ex- 
Basie blues shouter Jimmy Rushing is forming 
his own combo for a Southern tour . . . Tenorist 


Charlie Ventura into NYC’s Royal Roost Decem- 4 
ber 9 for four weeks. 


South: Emil Coleman holds at New Orleans’ ~ 
Beverly Country Club during this month ... ~ 
N. O.’s Roosevelt Hotel using five bands—all at 
the same time. Aside from its feature name unit, ~~ 
the hostel is playing Albert Kirst, Danny Deane, — 
Germain Del Toro, and Leon Kelner as house — 
orks... Memphis Town House has inaugurated — 
a jazz policy. 

Canada: More and more U. S. names playing 
Montreal. During August and September eight 
well-known bands hit the city . . . Montreal's 
Marion Mercer trio scored during its recent trek 
through the East . . . Bix Belair band into Mon- 
treal’s Roseland ballroom for the winter . . . 
Frank Marshall’s new Trocadero ballroom (N. 
Battleford, Sask.), has 3,000 feet of dancing space 
. . - Montreal’s Roy Cooper, Canada’s leading 
booker, is considering establishing a Dominion ~ 
circuit for U. S. names. oa 


Television: Richard Himber is offering a pack- 
aged magic show to video sponsors . . . Bert 
Shefter is musical director for Telefeatures, Inc., 
scoring for 16-mm. telemovies ... L. A.’s Dick 
Peterson combo working for Martin Murray 
Television Productions . . . Felix De Cola re- 
placed Ted Fio Rito as pianist on KTLA’s 
(L. A.) tele “Tune Titles,’ Mondays, 7:30 
P. M., PST. 

Russ Morgan bowed as a single in NYC, on 
NBC-TV. Morgan’s newest sponsored video 
chore (with full band) is on Sunday nights, 
7-7:30 P. M., EST, also on NBC-TV .. . Enoch 
Light band playing the Bob Smith WNBT 
(NYC) show for another month . . . Cardholder 
Bing Crosby has applied to the FCC for video | 
licenses in Spokane, Tacoma and Seattle (Wash- 
ington); a three-way tele net all his own. 
Miscellaneous Dates: Johnny Long at Toledo’s 
Trianon ballroom November 4. Same city’s 
Rivoli Theatre inked Ray Anthony and the King 
Cole Trio for November 18-21 . . . Jimmy Dor- 
sey set for the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, January 3, for four weeks . .. Vaughn 
Monroe’s sole fall and winter NYC date is at 
the Strand Theatre, October 29, for three weeks. 

Louis Armstrong’s All-Stars hit the campus 
with a December 3 one-nighter at Lawrence 
Tech. . . . Noted arranger Freddy Miller estab- 
lished at Donchue’s, Mountain View, New Jer- 
sey, indefinitely . . . Jimmy Dorsey in for the 
week November 1-7 at Club 86, Syracuse, New 
York ... Bill McCune ork now resident at 
NYC’s Hotel Astor’s cocktail lounge through 
the season. 

TD holds at NYC’s Cafe Rouge (Hotel Penn- 
sylvania) through mid-November . . . Skitch 
Henderson inked for Manhattan’s Capitol Thea- 
tre the end of this month . . . Guy Lombardo, for 
his 18th annual season, is ensconced in the Hotel 
Roosevelt Grill (NYC) .. . Count Basié’s current 
one-nighters wind up November 15 at Dallas, 
Texas ... Teddy Phillips into Chicago’s Trianon 
ballroom November 9 . . . Charlie Ventura and 
Billy Eckstine share stand honors at the Loop’s 
Blue Note November 4, for four weeks . . . Cab 
Calloway opens November 15 at Club Palomar, 
Vancouver, B. C., for a $4,500 week . .. Pee Wee 
Hunt into Chicago’s Oriental Theatre Novem- 
ber 4 for four weeks at a $2,100 weekly avera 
guarantee . . . Louis Jordan one-nights along ea 
Coast in December, Likewise Desi Arnaz dur- 


ing this-month. 
—TED HALLOCK.  ~ 
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By SOL BABITZ 











A minor nuisance at orchestra rehearsals is the ambiguous manner 
in which many composers and orchestrators write violin harmonics. A 
typical example of mystic notation is the following which may be inter- 
preted in various ways: 


Possible 
Interpretations 









Harmonic 








° Hrien 

Since the various interpretations sound different, it is usually neces- 
sary for the concertmaster and conductor to interrupt the rehearsal and 
hold a special session for the purpose of unraveling the hidden meaning 
of the note. In deciphering the notation, the composer’s intentions are 
sometimes distorted. 

I submit the following comprehensive chart of violin harmonics and 
their manner of production in the hope that it will help improve the situ- 


ation. (Transposed it can be used for viola.) 


SOUND 


MS: 


‘ 
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---+«e 





Noruaa 





‘NO, I. Basy 
ow III. & IV. 


progressively - 
more difficult 


IV, Difficult in lower positions 


A death mask of Mozart has been 
found in a Vienna junk shop, au- 
thenticity vouched for by its finder, 
Willie Kauer, a sculptor and an au- 
thority on death masks ... The 
crowds at the Burbank (California) 
Bowl of summer concerts were so 
great that the city fathers had to 
blast out a part of a hill to accommo- 
date them . . . One-third of the play- 
ers of the Erie (Pennsylvania) Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra are women .. . 
The Philadelphia Orchestra has been 
awarded a Certificate of Apprecia- 
tion by the Surgeon General of the 
Navy, “in grateful acknowledgement 
of exceptional cooperation and out- 
standing services rendered to the 
Medical Department of the Navy 
during World War II.” The orches- 
tra gave six concerts for patients at 
the Naval Hospital . . . Stirred by 
the intensity of the playing of soloist 
Ginette Neveu, French violinist, 
Robert Miller, second violin of the 
Sydney Symphony Orchestra of 
Australia, fainted over his instru- 
ment ... This is the 30th anniver- 
sary season of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra . . . Bartok au- 
thority Andor Foldes will play three 
of that composer’s concerti for piano 
and orchestra this season—with three 


different orchestras. 


INTERMISSION CHATTER 


Expense in the copying of scores 
and parts has often kept composers 
from having their works performed. 
Dutch composers are assisted over 
this obstacle by an institute in that 
country, “The Donemus,” which 
makes contact with composers, ob- 
tains their scores, reproduces them 
on microfilm, and then copies parts 
and publishes catalogues for its con- 
siderable library. The composer pays 
nothing. 

American works to be heard by 


- our symphony orchestras this season: 


By the Houston Symphony—Don 
Gillis’ “Sam Houston Suite,” Aaron 
Copland’s “Children’s Suite”; by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra — Copland’s 
“Lincoln Portrait’; by the New 
York Philharmonic — Morton 
Gould’s revised Third Symphony; 
by the Erie Philharmonic Orchestra 
—William Walton’s “Music for 
Children” and Robert Ward’s “Con- 
cert Music for Orchestra”; by the 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra— 
Gail Kubik’s “Concert Rumba.” 


George Antheil’s Fourth Piano 
Sonata will be premiered by Fred- 
erick Marvin in Carnegie Hall No- 
vember 21st ... Kurt Weill’s folk 
opera, “Down in the Valley,” will be 
presented by more than fifty educa- 
tional institutions in this country 
during the current season. 





CHART OF ALL PRACTICAL VIOLIN HARMONICS 
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San Antonio Builds a Symphony 


USIC IS opera companies, and orchestral 
M instruments; it is quartets and scores; it 

is concerts and arias; it is symphonic 
seasons and management bureaus. But most of 
all it is people. The people who play it and 
sing it and write it; the people who listen to it; 
the people who talk for it; the people who pay 
for it. And nowhere is this truth more clearly 
stated than in the history of the development of 
music during the last decade in San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Eleven years ago music in San Antonio was 
as slight a part of its life as the flocks of wild 
geese which seasonally fly over its river-ribboned 
squares. True, the city had its music as it had 
its golf links and its swank mansions, as some- 
thing apart from the common run—the great 
Segobi giving one concert a year to the accom- 
paniment of swishing satins and crackling shirt 
fronts, this succeeded by the doubtful aftertaste 
of indulgence in overrich sweets. But music as 
a thing one lives with and breathes and has one’s 
being in—this was unheard of. 

Today an eighty-member symphony orchestra 
gives weekly concerts in San Antonio’s Munici- 
pal Auditorium, and this orchestra is made up 
of men and women who most of them have 
made San Antonio their year-round home. Many 
of them teach in the universities and privately. 
Thousands of citizens of San Antonio hold this 
orchestra as one of their personal and pet enter- 
prises, to which they are willing, even eager, to 
contribute, believing that thus they are contribut- 
ing to the growth and development of their city. 
A nucleus of local citizens slave-for the orches- 
tra. Dozens of music teachers enrich the uni- 
versity faculty and set up private studios—dyna- 
mos for generating enthusiasm for music. 

As an instance of the enthusiasm already evi- 
denced: a new budget of $300,000 was decided 
on a few months back. Of this, $150,000 was 
contributed in outright gifts. The new president 
of the orchestra felt that in view of the inflation- 
ary conditions the symphony should have $50,- 
000 guaranty fund in addition to its $150,000 
maintenance fund. This extra amount was 
raised in three days. 

And this enthusiasm rings with that true tone 
which passes reverberations on to other centers. 
In the past season the San Antonio Orchestra 
made a tour of Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida. Nor did it concentrate on the capitals 
of these states. Instead it visited the smaller 
towns; it went where symphony orchestras had 
never been heard before; it provided concerts for 
school children who until then had had the idea 
that music was something caged in radio cabi- 
nets. Gadsden, Alabama, critics called the concert 
in its town “the greatest event in the modern 
era.” In Anniston, Alabama, a thousand chil- 
dren who had never before heard a symphony 
orchestra listened spellbound, some to have the 
whole course of their lives in some measure af- 
fected thereby; Pensacola (Florida), which had 
not played host to a symphony orchestra for 
twenty years, hungrily crowded the auditorium 

~and citizens of San Antonio revelled in press 
notices relayed to them via the San Antonio 
press. For, make no mistake, not a business 
man of San Antonio running through his morn- 
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ing mail, not a housewife pruning her bean 
vines, not a student or a debutante or a teacher 
or an office worker but is aware of this force in 
San Antonio—this new thing which has sent a 
streak of brightness across every activity which 
has given the people of San Antonio the sense 
of belonging to a larger, fuller world than even 
the proud name of American citizens entitles 
them to. 

Music in San Antonio is now every man, 
woman and child. Some eight years back it was 
a handful of citizens. On one bleak day ten 
years ago when the first spring sun was making 
its tentative rays felt, it was only one person, a 
man who asked, pleadingly, “Just one concert 
let me give—with whatever talent is available. 
Just one! If you like it, let’s do something.” 
This man was Max Reiter, founder and conduc- 
tor of the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra—a 
pioneer American if ever there was one, a pio- 
neer newly emigrated from a Fascist-minded 
Italy. This man—like so many pioneers before 
him—went West, but not for gold, unless one 
reckons as gold the bright vein of beauty brought 
to the surface of the San Antonian’s existence. 
The sort of wealth you don’t count because you 
can’t. The sort of wealth that gathers more 
wealth wherever it goes. 

In our interview with Max Reiter, we tried 
to bring this process of planting an orchestra on 
virgin soil down to something usual, something 
in the ordinary. We failed. “How do you get 
good music across to them?” . . . He, simply, “I 
play it and they like it.” . . . “How do you in- 
sure the orchestra members sufficient employ- 
ment?” ... He, “I incorporated an opera festi- 
val into the symphony season” . . . “How do you 
make the citizens believe in you?” To this last 
question, Mr. Reiter had a story for answer. 





MAX REITER, CONDUCTOR OF THE SAN ANTONIO SYMPHONY 


“When I was fifteen or sixteen, Bruno Walter, 
who was my musical idol, said that he felt 
it was time now for me to take up the study of 
conducting, and he advised me to study with a 
man who for forty years had been the fourth 
conductor of the State Opera of Munich. As a 
youngster would do, I said, “Why should I study 
with a man who as the end of his life work is 
still only the fourth conductor of an opera 
theatre.” Then Walter asked me, ‘If you knew 
now that at the end of your career you would 
be third conductor in Bielefeld, what would your 
attitude be?’ As a young man would, I said, 
‘If that was all I was going to accomplish, | 
wouldn’t want to become a conductor.’ 

“Then Walter got angry—very! He said, 
‘Then you should not be a conductor at all. If 
that is all music means to you, if a life-long work 
means only a source of aggrandizement, then 
you are not a sincere musician.” Mr. Reiter 
looked at us earnestly. “I think people feel the 
sincerity of purpose in a man working in a com- 
munity. They feel you want to be with them, 
or they feel you are only conducting there as a 
springboard to a larger place. They can smell 
out insincerity right away.” 

Then Mr. Reiter went on to explain his simple 
formula for miracles in music: “I know my men, 
call them all by their first names, think of them 
as individuals; I am a citizen. I am a Texan. 
My wife who is also a Texan—she by birth—be- 
lieves in our city as I do.” Then he gave us 
a broad smile, a comradely American smile. We 
decided there and then, perhaps the reason why 
music has become a part of San Antonio is that 
its conductor knows music is symphonies and 
operas, but he also knows that it is people, the 
people who hear it and the people who play it. 

—Hope Stoddard. 
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ARE hearing more and more of cham- 
ber music groups—in news notes, in 
letters, via radio announcements, by 

word of mouth. In some cases enterprises of 
considerable scope are reported. A concert which 
featured unfamiliar intimate orchestral music 
was presented in Town Hall, New York, by the 
Nies-Berger Chamber Orchestra on October 8th, 
and two others will be given there on January 
21st and February 18th. Indiana University has 
engaged a “quartet in residence,” the Berkshire 
String Quartet. The thirteenth annual Ravinia 
Festival at Chicago closed a month or so ago 
with a final week devoted to chamber music 
played by the Budapest String Quartet (despite 
the title, this is an American organization) 

The thirty-five-piece “Musicians’ Union Or- 
chestra” of Berkeley, California—its concerts are 
sponsored by the Recording Fund—presented an 
all-string program of Locatelli, Beethoven, and 
Bartok works on the campus of that university 
August 5th. The Recording Fund also assisted 
violinist Mary Mangrum in forming a quartet 
to provide regular “live” concerts in the Grand 
Rapids Public Library. Contemporary music 
was featured in a recent concert of the North- 
west Sinfonietta conducted by Arthur J. Gaines. 
At its opening concerts, November 9th and 10th, 
the Louisville Philharmonic String Quartet fea- 
tured Sir Edward Elgar’s “Introduction and Al- 
legro from String Orchestra.” Writes William 
D. Carey, conductor of the Utica Symphonette, 
“It is necessary for some of our members to 
travel as much as thirty or forty miles for re- 
hearsals at least once a week.” 

Daniel Saidenberg is currently taking the 
Saidenberg Sinfonietta, including twenty-one 
musicians, through fifty cities in New England, 
Eastern Canada, New York State, Tennessee, 
West Virginia and Louisiana. The Denver 
Woodwind Trio has made a number of tours 
throughout the Rocky Mountain region present- 
ing unusual and varied programs ranging from 
the classics to the moderns. 

In recent concerts in Connecticut, Franz Allers 
has conducted the Greenwich Sinfonietta—a 
group of thirty-eight players drawn from the 


The Sagu! Trio: an ensemble known for its 
sensitive interpretations. Cello, Mary Jane 
Thomas; piano, Geraldine Winnett; flute, Edith 
Sagul. The group makes its home in New York. 


Chamber Music---The Friendly Art 


Greenwich, Stamford and Norwalk areas—in 
programs which include rare works performed 
with subtlety and feeling for mood: “Evocation,” 
by Walter Kaufmann; “Adagio for Strings,” by 
Sam Barber; “Old Dance and Lute Songs for 
Chamber Orchestra,” by Respighi; the Adagietto 
from Mahler’s Fifth Symphony, and the Slovak 
Suite by Viteszlav Novak. A number of cham- 
ber music ensembles such as the Fine Arts Quar- 
tet, the Pro Arte Quartet, the Louisville Philhar- 
monic String Quartet and the American Art 
String Quartet are heard regularly over the air. 

In the Twin Cities, a group of persons who 
found a common interest in their enthusiasm 
for chamber music spontaneously organized a 
sponsorship of it. It now takes merited satis- 
faction in regular programs offered in those 
cities and elsewhere and in the fact that its play- 
ing group, the Krasner Chamber Music En- 
semble, presented two performances of Bach’s 
“Musical Offerings” at the Library of Congress 
in Washington. 

However, a large percentage of the chamber 
music groups remain anonymous, a quartet or a 
sextet or a trio of good friends enjoying and en- 
riching each others’ leisure hours. Every sym- 
phony orchestra splits up into one or more such 
groups which come together as chess players or 
anglers meet, to further their mutual hobby 
through encouragement and stimulation. Hun- 
dreds of these small units can duplicate the case 
of the string quartet at Cooperstown, New York, 
which, as violinist Alvin Mabey tells us, meets 
at regular intervals at Fiddlestick Farm to run 
through the quartets of Schumann, Haydn, 
Mozart and the moderns. 

The string quartet is the most representative 



















The Wichita, Kansas, Quartet: David R. Robert- 
son and Beatrice Sanford Pease, violins; 
Dorothy McConnell, viola, and Gretchen Dalley, 
cello. Heard in cities in Kansas and Oklahoma. 





of groups growing up overnight as an outcome 


of a chat, a wager or an urge. It has been 
likened to a witty conversation among friends, 
one holding the theme, then lightly shifting the 
thread to another, yet keeping an underlying 
chuckle, then a third joining in with a new 
point, amplified by a fourth. Often, after a 
period of practice, such groups begin to give 
public concerts. Many ensembles become as 
integral a part of community enterprise as sym- 
phony orchestras. In short, resting on the firm 
foundation of cooperative effort rather than on 
the drive of a single individual or on the mass 
efforts of the many, the chamber group is among 
the most democratic of all musical organizations. 

The intimate character of the small chamber 
music ensemble was brought forcibly home to 
us when we recently attended a rehearsal period 
of the Albeneri Trio. These instrumentalists— 
see photograph on page 29—put in three hours 
of strenuous and ardent inter-play, each by his 
efforts stimulating the others to fuller creative- 
ness, all uniting to realize the finished art-form. 
We can think of no example of more sensitive 
and pervasive cooperation. 

The Fine Arts Quartet, which presents regular 
Sunday concerts over the American Broadcast- 
ing network, is typical of a group sired by a 
symphony and attaining professional status after 
a period of cheerful anonymity. When it was 
organized before the war all its players were 
members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
After a period in which they all engaged in 
military service they assembled again and began 
to give concerts throughout the country and 
over the radio. Another ensemble with roots 
in a symphonic organization is the Louisville 
Philharmonic String Quartet. 

We have compiled herewith a list of groups 
which appear at more or less regular intervals 
before the public. We do not pretend to have 
included in this list all or even a small part of 
those who gather in parlors and churches and 
music studios, in recital halls and on concert 
platforms of the United States and Canada. 

(Please turn to page twenty-eight) 





The Denver Woodwind Trio: Frederick Baker, 
flute; Carl Paarmann, bassoon, and William 
Gower, oboe. 


All are members of the Denver 


Symphony Orchestra. 
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@ Sonny Greer, famous drummer with Duke Ellington’s orchestra, is starting 
his 25th consecutive year as a Leedy owner! His present outfit, all Leedy, is 
considered by professionals to be the most beautiful iri the world today. Sonny 
states, ‘I’ve tried them all—Leedy was tops in '23, and year after year my Leedy 
outfits have given me outstanding service and satisfaction.” 


Yes, you can be sure that when such top-notch performers as Sonny Greer 
and the Duke demand Leedy year after year, they are getting the finest drum 
equipment in existence. For it’s the Leedy slogan of ‘‘Exactness in Detail” 
which furnishes the clue to Leedy superiority and popularity in the fields of 
jazz, concert, and radio. 
Take for instance the Leedy Marine (White) Pearl finish on Sonny's drum out- 
jfit—it's made of the finest Genuine DuPont Pyralin Essence Pearl, to an exact speci- 
; ; ‘ , ‘ BOU AT THE DOWNBEAT CONCERT 
fication of .020 of an inch in thickness. Leedy uses this WHITER and HEAVIER pearl eee ars ie eat 
. . . ; : 1 e uke an nny caug clowning ior 
because only the best material is ever put into Leedy Equipment: thao Senta: hdhicuian abuiusal (cada ical aoc 
There is no substitute for distinctive quality—so buy Leedy and be sure 
you're getting the best. Leedy Drums, yesterday, Today, and TOMORROW .. . 
built to highest quality standards . . . not down to a price! LEEDY DRUMS, 
Department 1105, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Martin is the sax with a full tone 


that carries. That’s why so many 


extra pe wer! 


top artists 





play Martin... 


stars like 


Tex Beneke, Freddy Martin, 


Andy Bagni, Walter Thomas, 
Les Robinson, Earl Bostic 
and Boomy Richmond. 
See your dealer today. 


MARTIN 


Band Instrument Company 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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HOW MANY RUDIMENTS? 

RVING J. SINGER, drum instructor of Tampa, Florida, and Malcolm of 1 

J. Young, tympanist of the Wichita, Kansas, Symphony, have written (fo 

in to comment on my Afterbeats in Alla Breve which appeared in the (6 
August issue. Both letters are interesting and their tenor is almost iden- ii 
tical, hence I combine them here. 08 
Irving writes: “ ... Your article brings up a matter that has been i 
a bone of contention among professionals for years . . . rolled afterbeats, beat 
or similar rolls of short duration . . . My interpretation of their execution prin 
is that which appears in the Gardner Modern Method for the Drums, a sir 

Volume 1, under the caption, The Crushed Ruff, where Gardner says: 

‘This beat is difficult, not so much from a mechanical standpoint as from are 
the fact. that it defies analyzation. It cannot be “opened” and cannot in n 
therefore be practised until a perfect stick control and a great amount of work 
dexterity have been gained upon the rudiments. It is produced by a simul- and 
taneous striking and bouncing of both sticks controlled by a delicate orch 
adjustment of the muscles of the arms which will permit a short, crisp : 
tremolo. Its notation shows the effect required: think 
enlar 
the ti 

EXAMPLE | qa al ot pee SSeS I for 
; t a dru 

: their 
“‘Great care must be taken that the note js attacked in the proper env 
time-place in the measure; this beat must not be confused with the three- Por i 
stroke roll (the double stroke which precedes the pulse), because, if so, gethe: 
the attack is lost. Many drummers substitute the three-stroke for this And, 


beat, but this results in musical error.’ ” be cla 
Irving continues: “Mr. Stone, it is obvious to me that there is no 

rudiment in the established ‘26’ that will properly execute the above nota- 

tion and this leaves no alternative but to use the crushed ruff, as that 

exactly interprets the correct rhythmic sense of the notation. For over T 














thirty years I have taught the established ‘26’ rudiments and vigorously shiny 
upheld them as the foundation of good drumming. However, there are to play 
other beats outside the ‘26’ and there are times when the professional must teacher 
use them .. . If the art of drumming is to progress and expand, it cannot eo 
be limited to just twenty-six rudiments.” him th 
Malcolm Young contributes: “Your article referring to the execution — 
of the rolled afterbeats in the passage from Der Tambour der Garde by r. gt 
Titl leads me to wonder if this is not the place for what might be de- 2g Be 
scribed as press rolls with flam attack. At rapid tempos, I hasten to add. J sel . 
I have heard so many drummers, especially in high school groups, wrongly r ay? 
execute such rolled afterbeats as drags, viz.: pa 4 
ntrol 
ing sho 
ae td ara) et it ir 
EXAMPLE 2 t =j elemen: 
( would 

“Also, how about the sticking of the four quarter notes to the bar in Present 
the same selection? I have heard them done both as paradiddles and as On 
single strokes. Which is correct? Personally, I use singles whenever pos- the beg 
sible. Is there (now here, I know, I shall run afoul of all good rudimental ine 





men and true) any situation in legitimate playing where RL RL RL RL 
will not serve as well as RL R RL RLL for a group of consecutive 
eighth and sixteenth notes?” ‘eld; 
Of course (says Stone), the crushed ruff of Gardner furnishes the te ss 
only method whereby the rolled notes in question may be executed at A 
normally bright playing tempos with their attack and duration matching ie kno 
that of similar notes played on other instruments. At least, I have never in the 
discovered another. Gardner’s explanation is so clear that it needs no Shouch 
elaboration. For the benefit of those who do not already possess a copy the 5 
of his book it may be explained that the crushed ruff involves the use of HH meanti 
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the crush, press, buzz (take your choice) roll. However, this roll needs 
no apology, for while the pure (two-beat) roll should be mastered first 
and should always be fully under control, the professional—especially in 
orchestral playing—finds many uses for a fine, smooth sounding roll of 
more than two beats of either stick. 

Personally, I don’t care for a press roll with flam attack or indeed 
any roll preceded by a grace-note, unless specifically called for in the music 
—and that is seldom. Except for this point, the sentiments of the gentle- 
men quoted above seem to cover the situation nicely and completely, and 
the only difference in opinion I can manage to rake up between the four 
of us appears to be in the choice of terms used. Since, from time im- 
memorial, certain of the rudiments have been variously named by various 
authorities, this is a small matter indeed. 

Whereas Gardner uses the term crushed ruff, I have been in the habit 
of referring to the same figure as the three-stroke roll (for a crush with 
one stick followed by a light single with the other) or the four-stroke roll 
(for two crushes, per Gardner). Similarly, Gardner’s term three-stroke 
roll, Malcolm’s drag and my term ruff refer, one as the other, to the rudi- 
ment which appears above marked Example 2. In agreement with the 
expressions of the others, I believe this rudiment should never be used to 
interpret a short rolled note because, 1, the grace-notes, played before the 
beat, ruin the attack and, 2, it is impossible to prolong the duration of a 
principal note, obviously intended to be prolonged, by expressing it with 
a single tap of a stick upon the drumhead. 

Answering the query about single versus paradiddle sticking, singles 
are decidedly preferable in art music. Paradiddles, while indispensable 
in military drumming and brilliant in jazz, are seldom used in concert 
work because their characteristic sticking imparts a rhythmic distortion 
and their accentuation a decided lilt that is definitely out of place in the 
orchestra unless called for. 

As far as choice in the selection of rudiments is concerned, let no one 
think that he is on the wrong side of the tracks because he endeavors to 
enlarge his playing vocabulary by the use of rudiments not included in 
the traditional “26.” I don’t believe that anyone has a higher regard than 
I for the rudiments of our drumming forefathers. Further, I don’t believe 
a drummer’s education to be complete until he has mastered them. But 
their mastery cannot be considered the sum total of the modern drummer’s 
manual ‘equipment, for there are other profitable rudiments in addition. 
For instance, triplets, the four-stroke ruff and many others, which alto- 
gether correspond to the scales and exercises of other instrumental players. 
And, if the reader thinks as I do, that any drum rhythm may properly 
be classed as a rudiment—then there are thousands of rudiments. 


PLAYING ALONG WITH RECORDS 


The query below comes from a young man who possesses a nice new 
shiny drum outfit—tom toms, chrome plate and everything. He wants 
to play upon it a few hours a day but has been forbidden to do so by his 
teacher, who says the boy is not yet ready. 

I know just how he feels. It’s like giving a kid a pony, then telling 
him that after he has grown up to be a nice big boy he may ride the 
animal. Yet, while my sympathies are with the boy, my judgment coin- 
cides with that of the teacher in whose hands the boy’s musical education 
has been entrusted and who evidently intends to do things right. 

Boiled down, the question is this: Wz/l it do me, a beginner, any harm 
to play along with records or the radio on my drum set? : 

And the answer: After your handholds are “set,” wielding well under 
control and the basic rudiments mastered, a limited amount of such play- 
ing shouldn’t harm you at all, provided your teacher concurs and you don’t 
let it interfere with your daily practise time. However, until the above 
elements are well under control, my answer to one of my own pupils 
would be: This is one of the most harmful things you can do at the 
present time and a definite hindrance to your progress! 

One cannot concentrate on proper methods of production (which to 
the beginner are all-important) while aimlessly banging out a self-styled 
hit-or-miss accompaniment to music which in itself is distracting. Wrong 
methods spring up like weeds in a garden. They mustn’t be permitted 
to take firm root. A few hours of record/radio playing at too early a stage 
can undo all the progress that may have been gained in handholding and 
ia in a week. Thus you tear down quicker than your teacher can 
uild. 

A music teacher is, in some respects, like a doctor. It is assumed that 
he knows his business. If you had enough confidence in him to go to him 
in the first place and pay for his advice, you should have confidence 
enough to follow that advice. In due time you should be playing upon 
the drum set to your heart’s content and in the right way, too. In the 
meantime, listen to your teacher and “get set” before you “go.” 
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to call for your 
free copy of 
TRUMPET STYLES 


Here's the new booklet 
that's packed: with 
pointers to help you 
develop o variety of mod 
ern styles... record 
review of top 

trumpet stylists of 

the nation. Ask for your 
free copy at ony 

store thot sells Martin 
band instruments, 


» + 10 try the 
trumpet 
used by 

TOP STYLIST 


This is the trumpet 
used by “headliners” 
the deluxe like Dizzy Gillespie, 
Mannie Klein, Roy 


MARTIN sien tated to 


Howard McGhee 


committee model 


and a host of 

others. Try it—see 
how it helps you, too, 
to boost your 


playable range. 


MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY, ELKHART, INDIANA 
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You play your best with a 


'g lmer HARRY JAMES has been playing Selmet 


(Paris) trumpets for eleven years. 
















Every musician . . . the student no less than the 
leading symphonic artist or popular bandsman .. . 
realizes his fullest musical possibilities with a Selmer 
(Paris) instrument— overwhelmingly the first choice 
of the world’s highest-paid players. 





New Selmer woodwinds and brasses now arriving 


BENNY GOODMAN hos played a Selmer from Paris are the finest instruments ever to bear 
the famous Selmer (Paris) name—incomparable in 
tone, response, precision tuning, and exacting work- 
manship. : 


(Paris) clarinet for eighteen years. 





JAENRAS 
SE iM ER ALFRED GALLODORO plays a Selmer: 


RIS hear his sensational Manor album featur- 
SUSAR ing “Concerto for Doubles” played on 
Selmer alto, clarinet, and bass clarinet. 








Re Ie eA OY 


GARDE REPUBLICAINE BAND, Paris, clarinet sextet, all Selmers: seated, 
Messrs. Urbain, Woets, Dubois; standing, Messrs. Lixie, Gillot, Plaquet. 
Twenty-three artists in this famous French concert band play Selmers. . 









WOODY HERMAN'’S Selmer artists listen to Woody (center) play his Selmer (Paris) alto. 
Left to right, Sam Marowitz, alto; Jack Sims, tenor; Irv Marowitz, trumpet; Al Cohen, tenor; 
Woody; Stanley Getz, tenor; Serge Chaloff, baritone. 








SELMER, Dept. B-111, Elkhart, Ind. 
Without obligation, please send your 4 
free booklet on Selmer (Paris) instru- 
ments, 
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ELKHART, INDIANA 
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TOP PLAYERS EVERYWHERE ARE SWITCHING TO RUNYONS 


JIMMY LEE 4d. LEON 
McMULLIN KONITZ ENIAZ 
Tenor Sax, | 2 First Alto, Principal 
Radio : Claude clarinet, 
Station Thornhill Columbus 
WGN, Orchestra Phil- 
Chicago. harmonic. 





Director and soloist 
with his 


own orchestra. 
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(Actual Size} 





IMPROVE YOUR PLAYING 5 WAYS WITH NEW 


RUNYON 


MOUTHPIECES 


Step up Resonance. Thin-walled Runyons are molded from 
\ vibrant new material, 


BARITONE 
(Actual Size) 


& improve Response. Individual chamber shapes for alto, tenor, 


baritone, and clarinet insure maximum response for each. 


& Richer Tone. Wide range of exclusive facings (No.1 to No.9) 
insures perfect “fit” for your embouchure. 


4.) Effortless Attack for every note. Result of completely new 
contours at mouthpiece tip and in forward cha 


Double without Embouchure Changes. Matched bite 
design gives easier and better doubling...use same 
embouchure for alto, tenor, baritone. 


Try a RUNYON Today at Your Local Music Store 
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MANUFACTURED BY 
SANTY RUNYON PRODUCTS 
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EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS SELMER, ELKHART, INDIANA B-112 
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ELKHART, IND. 
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The years between... 
In 1740 Martin Fréres instruments were 
chosen for the court of Louis XV. Un- 
equalled in their day, Martin Fréres crafts- 
men throughout the years have continually 


developed their techniques, and now 
bring you the best clarinets and wood- 
winds to be found. 


Compare 


a MARTIN FRERES 


No. 1 MARTIN Ze 


17 Key, 6 Ring 
CLARINET OUTFIT 


17” 
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BUEGELEISEN & JACOBSON, Inc. Dept. IM-11 
5-7-9 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
~ Also Toronto, Canada. 


Send me your illustrated Martin Fréres folder, 
complete with prices. 


Name... peemiatetttih Rein dihuainiubdiisctsccasevedhigaSeresdthneeceqsegemi® 
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SYMPHONIC SIDELIGHTS 


A concert in honor of the members of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra opened the 46th season of that organization October 22nd. 
Substituting for Dimitri Mitropoulos, who was directing the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony, Fritz Reiner was on the podium. 









2 
The first foreign orchestra to visit the United States since Arturo 
Toscanini toured it with the La Scala Orchestra in 1920, the French 
National Orchestra, Charles Munch conducting, opened its season in this 
country on October 17th in New York. In the course of its tour the We 
orchestra will cover two score American and Canadian cities. thd 








Weav 
Meth 
As the highlight of the first program this season of the Indiana Uni- Iowa, 
versity Orchestra, Ernest Hoffman, its conductor, directed the premiere make 
of Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s “Cypressi.” the * 
mont] 
A radical departure for a standard symphony orchestra season—the iene 
building of an orchestral season around the composer—is the plan of the in Ne 
Louisville Philharmonic Society and its conductor, Robert Whitney. For and r 
each of the six pairs of subscription concerts the society has commissioned om 
a composer to write a ten-minute work to be given its world premiere in the 7 
Louisville. In four cases the composers themselves will come to Louis- him a 
ville to rehearse and conduct their works. The six who have accepted As 
commissions are, in the order of their performances: Joaquin Rodrigo, the sharp 
Spanish composer; Virgil Thomson, music critic of the New York Herald age 
: - . —s : . wy 
Tribune; Darius Milhaud, French composer now living in the United ing th 


States; Dr. Claude Almand, teacher-composer at the University of Louis- 
ville School of Music; Gian Francesco Malipiero, Italian composer, and Ge 
the outstanding American composer, Roy Harris. 











Mr. Bi 

The New York Philharmonic premiered Morton Gould’s Third Sym- Dear § 
phony on October 28th. This work was presented in its original form As a 
. two years ago by the Dallas Symphony Orchestra under the direction of oll 
the composer, who has since revised its fourth movement. The opening concer 
movement is dramatic and rhapsodic; the second, lyrical; the third a jazz sode w 
scherzo, and the fourth, a passacaglia and fugue—a symphony, in short, my de 
of sharply contrasted moods. som 
ugust 

Menahem Pressler, youthful pianist from Palestine, made his debut 5 Bo 
with the Cleveland Orchestra conducted by George Szell on October 21st. Board 
of Mus 

The Erie Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Fritz Mahler boasts a 


an imposing list of soloists for the coming season, including Gregor Piati- - Sopa 
gorsky, Ella Goldstein, Jascha Heifetz, Joseph Battista and Helen Traubel. Teas 





The opening concert October 26th will feature the American premiere of droppe 
Alban Berg’s “Seven Early Songs,” with Suzanne Sten as soloist. _ 
n F 

In this, the thirtieth annéversary season of the Los Angeles Philhar- nfl 
monic Orchestra, its conductor, Alfred Wallenstein, has scheduled ten I wish 
works heretofore unheard in that city: William Grant Still’s “In Me- relaxin; 
moriam” (dedicated to the Negro war dead); Aaron Copland’s Third z ot 
a 


Symphony; David Diamond’s Fourth Symphony; Henry Cowell’s Sym- ot th 
phony No. 4; George Antheil’s Overture, “McConkey’s Ferry”; Honeg- = Pog 














ger’s “Symphonie Liturgie”; Prokofieff’s “Romeo and Juliet” ballet suite; ments, | 
Mendelssohn’s “Sinfonia No. 9 for Strings”; Johann Stamitz’s “Sinfonia straw h 
in E-flat,” and Haydn's “Divertimento in B-flat.” to keep 
mosphe 

‘ Thus ga 

John Barnett; who has been re-engaged for the second season as di- and in 1 
rector and conductor of the Phoenix Symphony Orchestra, began a series When 
of four concerts November 8th with a program which included a “Suite authorit 
of Fiddler’s Tunes” by the American composer, George McKay. vege 
‘ came tc 

The Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra has as its new manager George spearea) 
Judd, Jr., son of George Judd, manager of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. doth th 
hath gre 

The Denver Symphony Orchestra, under Saul Caston, will present a 
seven concerts for young people in addition to its regular schedule of er ne 
fifteen evening concerts. zone we: 
above tl 

Dr. Frederick Neumann is the new concert master of the University tude, w 
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of Miami (Florida) Symphony Orchestra. 















The Springfield (Ohio) Symphony was under the direction of a 
resident conductor for the first time in its history when it opened the 
1948-49 season November 7th. The new conductor is Guy Taylor. 
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Over Federation Field 


By CHAUNCEY A. WEAVER 





We know that our readers will be 
sorry to learn that Chauncey A. 
Weaver is confined to the Iowa 
Methodist Hospital in Des Moines, 
Iowa, and is therefore unable to 
make his usual contribution to 
the “International Musician” this 
month. ; 

He attended the recent meeting 
of the International Executive Board 
in New York, but became indisposed 
and returned home before adjourn- 
ment. 

We surely voice the sentiments of 
the entire Federation in wishing 
him a speedy recovery. 

As a reminder of Chauncey’s 
sharp wit and biting sarcasm, we 
publish a letter which he sent to a 
New York hotel after his stay dur- 
ing the Board meeting in August. 





Gotham Hotel Episode 


Mr. Business Manager, 
Dear Sir: 

As a patron of your hostelry sev- 
eral times during recent years, I 
cannot refrain from writing you 
concerning a brief but pungent epi- 
sode which was sufficient to hasten 
my departure from your palatial 
headquarters on Friday afternoon, 
August 27, 1948, last. 

I had finished a hot afternoon 
session with the National Executive 
Board of the American Federation 
of Musicians—with a mind to leave 
for my Des Moines home the day 
following, as per transportation ar- 
rangements already consummated. 

I sauntered into your lobby-and 
dropped into a seat in your air- 
cooled Eden. Without any delay Mr. 
Tin Foil, house detective, appar- 
ently clothed “with a little brief 
authority,” admonished me that if 
I wished to sit where I was then 
relaxing it would be necessary for 
me to don a “jacket.” 

I had no “jacket.” I was wearing 
at the time, shoes and stockings, 
white shirt, trousers, under-gar- 
ments, white collar and tie, holding 
straw hat in hand, in vain endeavor 
to keep the surrounding fervid a*- 
mosphere in some degree of comfort. 
Thus garbed, I felt properly “clothed 
and in my right mind.” 

When the officious paragon of 
authoritative pomposity had pro- 
Nounced his edict I experienced a 
sense of awe. But immediately there 
came to mind the familiar Shake- 
Spearean lines—“Upon what meat 
doth this our Caesar feed that he 
hath grown so great?” 

Was I the sole offender of that 
stifling afternoon? There were sev- 
eral ladies seated in that favored 
zone wearing not a stitch of raiment 
above the upper line of corset alti- 
tude, with the occasional exception 
of a string of beads. 

Did this paucity of feminine 
raiment disturb the Foilian equi- 
Poise? Apparently not a quiver of 
concern ruffled his heroic breast. 

Realizing that for the time being, 
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at least, the odds were against me, 
I hastened to Room 1201, the incin- 
erating cauidron within the heated 
environs of which for several suc- 
cessive nights I had vainly en- 
deavored to obtain that boon of 
“sleep which knits up the raveled 
sleeve of care,” secured my modest 
belongings, paid my bill, walked to 
another close-by hotel, secured a 
room facing the street and with two 
large windows. There I was cour- 
teously treated until the day follow- 
ing of my departure. 

My dear sir, I challenge you or 
any other hotel manager success- 
fully to dictate what a guest custo- 
mer shall wear so long as he is 
garbed in the apparel which be- 
tokens decency in appearance. Can 
hotel managers, of their own voli- 
tion, enact ordinances regulating 
sartorial equipment and expect such 
enactment to be vindicated in the 
courts? Are you familiar with any 
state statutes which point in that 
direction? 

In sincere effort to smooth the 
ruffled feathers of your natural 
composure, permit me to offer a few 
citations from the law books in 
which contributions from New York 
courts appear. For example: 

“The relation of inn keeper and 
guest, a mutual one, involves mutual 
rights and obligations. It involves 
obligations on the part of the inn 
keeper: to furnish accommodations; 
to keep the goods of the guest safe 
from loss or injury; and to exercise 
reasonable care for the safety there- 
of; the guest to pay for the enter- 
tainment received and to refrain 
from conduct offensive to other 
guests or acts which would ‘bring 
the hotel into disrepute.” 

32 Corpus Juris, pages 541-542. 

Again— s 

“The inn keeper is bound to re- 
spect and give reasonable attention 
to the ‘comfort’ of his guests.” 

DeWolf vs. Ford, 198 N. Y. 397; 
80 N. E. 527; Hurd vs. Astor Hotel 
Co., 169 N. Y. 359. 

And yet again— 

“An agreement to board and lodge 
another implies an engagement to 
pay the usual and reasonable atten- 
tion to his health and comfort.” 

Kinnard vs. Whitson, 6 Dela- 
ware 36. 

In my crude Midwestern way, I 
had sought temporary surcease from 
the Hadesian atmospheric dispen- 
sation under which the rich were 
hastening to the seashore, and those 
who could not go there were stag- 
gering along your. super-heated 
streets. 


The moral is: When you are hot— 

In swanky hotels linger not; 

Unless you are a full-dressed scout, 

Some Tin Foil Dick may throw 
you out. 

For the courteous treatment ac- 
corded me on previous visitations, 
please accept my cordial thanks. 

Respectfully, 
CHAUNCEY A. WEAVER. 
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P To satisfy yourself, 
TRY a Martin Fréres Reed. 









-.. WHEN YOU 
DEPEND UPON 
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MARTIN FRERES Tone-Groove REEDS 
are so skillfully cut from the finest of 
selected French cane that you are always 
assured of immediate and accurate response. 


Change to MARTIN FRERES 
and keep your spirits high. 
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BUEGELEISEN & JACOBSON, Inc. Dept. IM-11 


5-7-9 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y 
- Also Toronto, Canada. 


Send me a Martin Freres Tone-Groove Reed. 
I enclose 10¢ for cost of handling & mailing. 
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big time. Watch for them... 


the rest of my life.” Earl Cooke, “400” alto: 


scher — you'll rave about it, too! 









Al Bob Lou 
Serafini Rehula Earl Cooke D'Amico 
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BUESCHER 
BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


HEADING aw THE TOP =". 


WITH et BUESCHER “400” SAX SECTION 


Like a shooting star streaking across the Midwest, Jack 
Olsen and his orchestra are really climbing toward the 
and catch that 5-man sax 
section, all playing Buescher “400's.” Says Al Serafini of 
his “400” tenor: “The ultimate in saxophone workman- 
ship.” Bob Rehula, “400” alto: “I'll be playing a Buescher 
“The finest 
yet!” Louis D'Amico, “400” tenor: “Greatest tenor sax 
I've ever played.” Dave Long, de luxe Buescher baritone: 
“Buescher Aristocrat baritone tops them all.” 


Try a Bue- 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
FRANK SINATRA 





SIMONE BROS. 


Celeste Manufacturers 
1813 SOUTH EIG Ss 
PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA 


See Your Local Dealer or Write to: Phones: 
Philadelphia: 
New York City: HA 6-0108 
RECONDITIONING OF OLD 
CELESTES ACCEPTED 


INTRODUCING THE NEW 1948 PORTABLE 


@eleste- SIMONE CELESTE 


“THE SWEETEST BELL 
TONE IN MUSIC” 


Custom-Built Quality — Backed by 
One-Year Factory Guarantee. 


SOME USERS OF THE SIMONE 
CELESTE ARE: 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING COMPANY 
WOR MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
MUZAK WIRED MUSIC SERVICE 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY 


LAWRENCE WELK and His Champagne Orchestra 
RAY BLOCK in His Recording of “‘Celeste,”’ etc. 


FU 9-1240 






















ALL INSTRUMENTS 


For Applications, Write: 


446 West 34th Street 





SYMPHONY PLAYERS 


Having Difficulty Making Symphony Connections? 
We notify you regularly of AUDITIONS and VACANCIES in all affiliated 
Symphony Orchestras throughout the country. . . . REGISTER NOW!!! 


SYMPHONY PLACEMENT BUREAU 
New York City 1. New York 














Chamber Music---The Friendly Art 


(Continued from page twenty) 


But even this sampling will show how rich and deep is the soil of our 
musical endeavor. No list could be more eloquent of love for music and 
of the growing desire among citizens to hear music made by musicians 


' in their midst.—H. S. 


Chamber Music Groups in the United States and Canada 


City State Group Conductor or Manager 
Akron, Ohio... ..string Ensemble (5)................. os ttacis banal Wilbur Treat 
Anchorage, Alaska..Harp Ensemble (5)............000.00.00.00000.. Margo Freeman. 
Anchorage, Alaska..Hurst Ensemble (4) ....00..0.............cccccceeees Ruth Hurst 
Antigo, Wis............... Cosmopolitan Orchestra (35)............ Joseph Banschka 
Appleton, Wis..........Joe Zickler Ensemble (9)................... J. Robert Zickler 
Asbury Park, N. J....Spring Lake Sinfonietta (35)................ E. Paul Giersch 
Austin, Texas............ Mick String Quartette......... RPE oie FF. C. E. Mick 
Bakersfield, Cal....... EP SARE, SIS Fe A Leon Guide 
Bangor, Maine.........Bangor Cham. Music Society Quartet....W. Habenicht 
Battle Creek, Mich..Sanitarium Orchestra (6).......... Mrs. Lawrence Mayer 
Berkeley, Cal............ The Musicians’ Union Orch. (35)............George Barati 


Berkeley, Cal............ Griller String Quartet... 
Bethlehem, Pa.........Walter Daney’s Orchestra @). 
Bloomington, Ind....Berkshire String Quartet... 


Boston, Mass............ O’Banyoun Quartet.. ..Ernest G. O’Banyoun 
Boston, Mass. acc sid cites. ennroctacacagesdstanbaacheives soos Arthur Fiedler 
Ny PRE Jan Wolanek Quartet a pditidae he tiehbaiieooean’ acetal Jan Wolanek 


Calgary, Canada......Jean Baltom Trio... ccc eeeeeeees Jean Balton 


Champaign, IIl.........Walden Quartet...... et EE 2: Bernard Goodman 
Charleston, W. Va...Charleston Cham. Music Players (22)..John Hiersoux 
Charlotte, N. C......... William S. Greene Quintet................ William S. Greene 


Charlotte, N. C.........Queen City Quartet... ..Michael Wise 


Charlotte, N. C......... Doug Hill Ensemble (7)................000000.0c0000. Doug Hill 
Chattanooga, Tenn..Casale String Ensemble (25)...................... John Casale 
Chester, Pa............... Barclay Ensemble (18 to 20).................. Robert Barclay 
Chicago, IIl............... Elgar’s Orchestra (35)................0.0.... .Charles A. Elgar 
Chicago, IIl................ Great Lakes String Quartet.................... Herman Felber 
Chicago, Til................ Fine Aris. Quarted..............:ccicccccscssosssees Leonard Sorkin 
Chicago, Il................ Palmer House Ensemble....................... Ralph Ginsburg 
Chicago, IIl............... Weicher String Quartet...........0...0000000..... .John Weicher 
Chics@a, Tii............:.. Old Heidelberg Ensemble...~................... Hans Muenzer 
Chicago, IIl............... Goldie Gross Ensemble..................0.:.00.0..0000 Goldie Gross 
Chicago, Iil................ NNN ns st a5 3542, REM Amit acc dds accssenp social Florence Gindl 
Chicago, Iil............... Russian Trio............ ..Nina Mesirow Minchin 
Chicago, Ill............... Blackstone String Ensemble. Kcaihaaubed paded Irving Margraff 


chicago Symphony Quartet....000.00..0oo occ ccccceeseeeeeeseam 


Chicago, Il.... 
Fine Arts Chamber Music Society (4)...Arthur Brown 


Cincinnati, Ohio... 


Cleveland, Ohio.......Philharmonic Quartet........0..00.0....00.0..cc00 Joseph Koch 
Cleveland, Ohio.......Cleveland Quintet................000.cccccee Theresa Testa 
Columbus, Ohio....... I TUONO 6-5... ss cpsecievereacanesincoedbcte Ferd Gardner 


Cooperstown, N.Y...Fiddiestick Farm Quartet....................c.cccccccccccsscceeeeeceeeeseas 
Cumberland, Md......Colomy Quartet 


Dallas, Texas............ Henry Brahinsky Quartet......... ....Henry Brahinsky 
Denver, Col............... Denver Woodwind Ensemble (6)... Frederick R. Baker 
Duluth, Minn............. Duluth String Quartat .......2...... 6... cccccccescices.. Joe Priley 
, Sees Alois Trux and His Orchestra (7). iicatiat Alois Trux 
Eugene, Oregon....... University of Oregon String Quartet....Geo. Boughton 
Evansville, N. D....... i EE aE ie William W. Nation 
Flint, Mich................ TEES ES AM eRe REY aS John Mosajgo 


Fort Wayne, Ind......Gaston Bailhe Quartet.. : ; Gaston Bailhe 
Fort Worth, Texas..Ft. Worth Chamber Orchestra (12 to 36)..J. Burnham 
Fort Worth, Texas..T. C. V. Woodwind Quintet... ......Leon Breeden 
Fort Worth, Texas..Pro Arte Quartet...............0.....00000000. E. Clude Whitlock 


Galesburg, II1............Knox College Sinfonietta (30). ..Mark Biddle 
Gr. Rapids, Mich...... Mary Mangrum Quartet.... a ..Leon Knopp 
Greenwich, Conn.....Greenwich Sinfonietta.....................0000000000... Franz Allers 


Harrisburg, Pa......... Marie Mellman String Ensemble (5)....Geo. R. Naugle 
Hood River, Ore......Chamber Orchestra (65).. Boris Sirpo 
Honolulu, Hawaii....Robin McQuesten’s St. Ensem. (8). Mrs. R. McQuesten 


Huntington, W.Va...Vernon Curtis Quartet........................... Vernon Curtis 
Tron River, Mich......flron River String Ensemble (5)................ Larry Hartly 
Indianapolis, Ind..... Indianapolis Symphony Quartet......Wm. Schumacher 
Indianapolis, Ind.....Indianapolis Symphony Sinfonietta. Wm. Schumacher 
Ithaca, N. Y............... BetmGe GColiems Guamrtet ic. .cnicicciciciciccciscenictetesbbecies el 


Jackson, Mich. ..Fine Arts Trio... destin kth katatabidetbccacccon Gordon Smith 
Jacksonville, Fla.....Sa-Sro-Ni Trio and Quartet Fate dt aes .C. C. Nice 
pty SESSA t: Harry Hohenshell String Quartet.......... _H. Hohenshell 


Kansas City, Mo......Arthur Fielder String Quartet.. Arthur Fielder 
Kalamazoo, Mich....Symphonette (5)... _ Lillian Bauldauf 


Kalamazoo, Mich..... The Westermans (3). peed ma Sete bs Austin Westerman 
Kenosha, Wis........... Victor Parise Quintet.................00.0..0.00. Victor Parise 
Long Beach, Cal.......Black String Quartet............00.00000.000. R. C. Black 
Lincoln, Nebr........... University String Quartet...............Emanuel Wishnow 
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Faculty Quintet of the California Academy of . 
The Fine Arts Quartet: Leonard Sorkin and Music: Flute, Don Lezenby; horn, Merle Smith; The members of the Albeneri Trio look over a 
Joseph Stepansky, violins; George Sopkin, bassoon, Arthur Quenzer; clarinet, Earl Evans; score: Piano, Erich Itor Kahn; violin, Giorgio 
cello, and Sheppard Lehnhoff, viola. oboe, Roger DeWitt. Ciompi; cello, Benar Heifetz. 
City State Group Conductor or Manager City State Group Conductor or Manager 
Los Angeles, Cal......Los Angeles String Orchestra.... .....Cyril Towbin New Rochelle, N.Y..Glenn Quintét..00000000000 cc ccccessececeeeeeeee Joseph Fried 
Louisville, Ky........... Louisville Philharmonic Quartet............ Edwin Ideler New York, N. Y........ MOOG DIWI 6. icinik is sees cSdo dopchnnied) beaded tebchocss ee Ea 
Medford, Wis............ Yo By | | Sabpeern renee terme Paes een Roland Capelle re a ee BERN: presrtte he iy phan over gl Ee Re Ler ene 
Miami, Fla................. Walter Grossman String Quartet.....Walter Grossman N a York. N.Y yssear Fine Arts Quartet Prem arete peecetiran PER Braet pe” 
Middletown, W.Va... Middletown Concert Ensemble (25)....... E. C. Vollmer e 9 Us Kescccccs MANO GRU IE MMM is scpad saspanps eters sadsorhsacshavsdelassccsechinbccieoe aia 
. New York, N. Y........ Seattigpd atria  GQearewe oi.) ois isvicccsssces.cictsceidsbesecuaaebs 
Milwaukee, Wis........ Chamber Symphony Orchestra (35)........ New York N.Y Hortense Monath and New Friends of 
Minneapolis, Minn...Northwest Sinfonietta (30).................... Henry Denecke fect sam saebttteost ode: 
. , WPRRE PURO. oivcck cease cadens heccsasstekeictvdce Miss Monath 
Minneapolis, Minn...Krasner Chamber Music Ensemble........ Louis Krasner New York, N. Y Musicians’ Guild 
Mitchell, S. D............ The Dakota Wesleyan Univ. Quartet....Jos. Tschetter Tae OF ben i a ee emia ae ee 
; : New York, N. Y........ Nies-Berger Chamber Music Ensemble......Nies-Berger 
Mobile, Ala................ Mobile Chamber Orchestra (20).......... R. K. Steadman 
Montreal, Canada... McGill String Quartet Alexandee Brett New York, N. Y........ PEO _ APCO: QUAIGOE. 2 ccccsacciccccctesbcscertensivndiosersatecesestvocban penne 
’ bl rig geese amcamiciacs “ig hse New York, N. Y........ MIN PEG Si ino Gi cacckcclc ims pichitthaestisiancsh hakiapeceesical Edith Sagul 
Nashville, Tenn......W. S. N. Quintet.. Harold Johnson New York, N. Y........ Saidenberg Sinfanietta..................00. David Saidenberg 


New Bedford, Mass. New Bedford Cham. Music Soc. (16)... H. W. Johnston New York, N. Y........ Wolff Chamber PIR YO0G.......:.n-..0c...sccicccscccesnccessssesesscastabsapans 
New Haven, Conn....Yale Music School Ensemble (25)........ 
New Orleans, La...... New Orleans Chamber Music Soc. (8)....Nicolai Zadri 
Newport, R. I......... .Newport Symphony Orchestra............... F. Hazen Carr (Please turn to page thirty-one) 

























CHAMBER MUSIC ENSEMBLES 











Bruce Simonds Norfolk, W. Va......... Feldman Chamber Music Soc. Quintet:...I1. E. Feldman 
N. Hollywood, Cal...California Academy Quintet.................. Arthur Quenzer 
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Rito Reeds PREFERRED 


Have you tried GREGORY “MASTER” and 
“DIAMOND” BRAND MOUTHPIECES? ... 
Logical Companions to RICO REEDS. 


ve vous Cones RICO PRODUCTS ° 


NOVEMBER, 
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688 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 












GeO, GETERaO$It.....000....ccccccccnee- BIDIN’ MY TIME... ARES MIO oo incan: dhdscassagabuctebbinedssidndileoce New World Music Corp.....1930 
Ira Gershwin EMBRACEABLE YOU | 
I GOT RHYTHM 
ST “MIO OII chiccs<ccvecesce<ecersesenaceoess WHAT IS THIS THING CALLED LOVE.. ....Wake Up and Dream......................5..... yp ae Sie een 1930 
Arthur Schwartz...................... DANCING IN THE DARK. “he LASTS. LAR SE Get RE A RS. PRY: RET TB est a Ae eS 1931 
Howard Dietz NEW SUN IN THE SKY 
Vincent Youmaneg..................... IE I A... ...-caiccvenccocnspviesestosectcosi ss ‘Through the Years.........0.......00000000-. Miller Music, Inc............... 1931 
Edward Heyman THROUGH THE YEARS 
MOND TEGPA. «..0......20.000s0cceccensse2: THE NIGHT WAS MADE FOR LOVE... ‘fe Cat and the Fidsdle....:...........:..:... FERVMNO ois. inka. 1932 
Otto Harbach 
Vernon Duke... cceocccccccmceee a I eo rsa, cvs caudlicvasJ4csbeessddssdceduseassonegecens Walk a Little Faster......................... a, TR i csc sencans 1932 
2B. Y. Harbdurg 
Jerome Kern... seeeenss- ll’ VE TOLD EVERY LITTLE STAR...............0..0..0:0600000.. I NN Bs OG oasis os ecsccciseesdecelanic. Srna, WS ss .1932 
Oscar Hammerstein II 
Geo. Gershwin... ‘ -WINTERGREEN FOR PRESIDENT..................0000000000:- = gk Ee NNO Seer New World Music Corp.....1932 
Ira Gershwin 
NED SPU UUND sac sivssisssessbsinnse I 0612; 55. aa Load sasctodecconnebecencetsanseciben sie SE | WN Noa. sn saseabiedwniaghanne Is Main asso ec thcsnennatses 1933 
Jerome Kern... SMOKE GETS IN YOUR BYES... cect... “SRR EL aaa ae eae » NS . SRR bee. 1933 
Otto Harbach THE TOUCH OF YOUR HAND 
YESTERDAY 
YOU’RE DEVASTATING 
IID «ating: sc cckhiautapunines 2 hk, Se | Ree aan Sy I iis ohana catipinsisorsncwscecnil p RD Se ve 1934 
YOU’RE THE TOP 
Arthur Schwartz....................YOU AND THE NIGHT AND THE MUSIC............ Revenge With Music.................... oosiop Ry, Mia: Kecstsubesscoscustsotis 1934 
Howard Dietz 
Cole Porter .........ccccccc000000000..... BEGIN THE BEGUINE....... a Jubilee Ae REIS SBIR 2. 1935 
JUST ONE OF THOSE THINGS ; 
Geo. Gershwin............ blinised BESS, YOU IS MY WOMAN NOW.........0..........c:c00000000----POrgy and BeS8S..............ccscesceeeees------- Geo. Gershwin.................... 1935 
Ira Gershwin I GOT PLENTY OF NOTHIN’ Pub. Corp. 
Du Bose IT AIN’T NECESSARILY SO 
Hayward SUMMERTIME 
A WOMAN IS A SOMETIME THING 
SF. Strachey. ......00000....0000-000.000-... THESE FOOLISH THINGS REMIND MB........................ a) ae ane ST a SRE ae ew 1935 
and H. Link OF YOU 
Cole Porter... Se i Psa santa deasscpendeesentabeshovedann Red, Hot and Blue.................... he Chappell & Co., Inc......... 1936 
Richard Rodgers... ole I a coven ancaalsintakicceaccesencgqocseseussccbine RE TOMI «he a, ios cxaihirbosenvchauspnon’e ese ..Chappell & Co., Inc...........1936 
ON YOUR TOES 
THERE’S A SMALL HOTEL 
A, Johnston ONE, TWO, BUTTON YOUR SHOB......................0............ Pennies From Heaven....................... Select. Music........................ 1936 
PENNIES FROM HEAVEN Pub., Inc. 
ET PID, <0) <cdkindesinipsosepielics oY Ic «5 csc acocecensevseensessseabotcesiheresone eS ne eae Saree Chappell & Co.................. 1936 
RIDIN’ HIGH 
PEN TROGNE......<sisincsiscrcestesees I I I iss cicccetincssescentdsndsleccaseseesseose Be ee in cass. occa IG, BIOs tony co ncascodedesunses 1937 
SII ipl bs <ole-chbdascdabiahch ae aE EE EDITED cn cen thnsviad sonedloagpee=dicessinensessaqsecoyes arson ........ Chappell & Co... eee 1987 
Kurt Weiil............ .. SEPTEMBER SONG..............000000 Knickerbocker Holiday.......................Crawford Music Corp.. 1938 
THE TROUBLED FORTIES 
ET MPU ONIE ..scccnsssaccivscestuss LOUISIANA PURCHASE.. Louisiana Purchase............................. Z, owt, O66 ci... 0cscs.cs 1940 
IT’S A LOVELY DAY TOMORROW 
Richard Rodgers................. c 2 = ee OR 2a ee eee Boys From Syracuse.................. F IND BA. Sadnccds niaendsekscses 1938 
and Larry Hart FALLING IN LOVE WITH LOVE 
SING FOR YOUR SUPPER 
Nancy Hamilton..................0- HOW HIGH THE MOON ..0000.00.000..0.0..0:cccccccccscccccccsssseees cones One for the Money..................... CHaepeet: 2.5. ib ei 1939 
and Morgan Lewis # 
BUEN PIII 5.0 cc0ssscenscerccosasonce .MY HEART BELONGS TO DADDY .......................... ee BF OI i ica ke DS UG Bn eae 1939 
GET OUT OF TOWN 
Richard Rodgers................. .... DIDN’T KNOW WHAT TIME IT WAG....................... sap ND MIN, GI i. <asaseecnidafaniontisicesss PIE fared Sat ncleaate hn cessicsacel 1939 
and Larry Hart 
Oscar Hammerstein................ALL THE THINGS YOU ARBe..00 ce: Very Warm for May.................. Chappell 1939 
and Jerome Kern TOMORROW IS A LOVELY DAY.....................0.....4. Hold on to Your Hats............... OS _Peere aieeeee 1940 
SO ak EY EI sa pach clic hp dnnss0dN own hacensityeoasconsecesensdicce recess <ccEO, BED IDO) TUNED oa<<35csccecsceceucncs ...Miller Music ....1940 
John LaTouche TAKIN’ A CHANCE ON LOVE 
Ted Setter 
IY ain viicscce accacvessevseses .KATIE WENT TO HAITI Panama Hattie......................... | Eps iets tee Se ae 1940 
Richard Rodgers................. I aoa sh calls tastibans benim enbbocntaatise nese Pal Joey CNS TiN eek Oe IE oo isa cst ek 1940 
and Larry Hart 
Kurt Weill and........ |, i EERE SR Laéy in the Dark............:....::... Ee a ee: 1941 
Ira Gershwin THIS IS NEW 
MY SHIP 
Irving Berlin... .... THIS 18 — ARMY, MR. JONEG...................:00:0006.- This Is the Army........................ This Is the Army, Inc.......1942 
R. Rodgers......... a Sha oa ena as Se dn chs nop dancesscesmicdrocecssceaubla IID © so decks, Cotsen sccbecdapescpuctcecsands'esete Marlo Music Corp............ 1943 
Oscar Hammerstein IT PEOPLE WIL SAY WE’RE IN LOVE 
SURREY WITH THE FRINGE ON TOP 
OUT OF MY DREAMS 
Barry Arden... cccccsesesseeen RN UE IEE EI ss, cackcccsseceenasecesacescseccopsosarsessadenss I Crawford Music Corp.......1944 
Sy SNINUTIO. aia. s <cpesib sas acsiueh’ccke uence cbtilicahenSedeatiavadsonssspepssensenissconssonsednéscisaredbaccoes .. Carousel ...Williamson Music............. 1945 
JUNE IS BUSTIN’ OUT ALL OVER , Corp. 
Harold Romeé.................... SOUTH AMERICA TAKE IT AWAY NE SE IE 3....:, cx ccictancocedgencdnsees M. Witmark & Sons..........1946 
Irving Ber lat..........:ccc0- DOIN’ WHAT COMES NATURALLY ’ Annie Get Your Gun........................ I. Berlin coves L946 
THERE’S NO BUSINESS LIKE SHOW BUSINESS 
GIRL THAT I MARRY 
THEY SAY IT’S WONDERFUL 
I GOT THE SUN IN THE MORNING 
oS ee do so sac de cecsudasevee dddemqends Finian’s Rainbow....................c.::cc0000+. Crawford Music................ 1946 
eae se.-a--. 4 FELLOW NEEDS A GIRL...... Se anaaceababebinesae haa Allegro ..... sesteseteteeeeeeeeeeseeseeeeees Williamson Music............. 1947 
Prederick Loewe............... ALMOST LIKE BEING IN LOVE. .....000.0.........ccceecees MI 5.2, cei Dp acden haaclénddnsestbe se Ean ssedpasbeiassdis taken 
Tnlts tilling so vunlicccatncklinad SATURDAY NIGHT IN CENTRAL PARK... .......Make Mine Manhattan.............T. B. Harms..................... 





SONG HITS FROM MUSICAL PLAYS 


(Continued from the Article on Musical Plays in the October issue) 
THE CHECKERED THIRTIES 
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Bue foes STRAIGHT YEARS 


A SOLID HIT AT CHICAGO'S RITZ LOUNGE 



























1932 When Dave Young is ready to give 
out with the music that has kept 
982 him and his band at Chicago's Ritz 
932 Lounge for 3 straight years, his 
Buescher “400” tenor backs him 
932 % p... but good. “It gives out 
plenty,” says Dave who for- 
a merly played with Fletcher 
Henderson and other top bands. 
“In fact, I can’t overblow it. 
I really like my ‘400° Buescher 
934 tenor ...a mighty fine 
934 instrument.” Your 
Buescher dealer 
935 has the “400”... 
see him soon! 
935 
935 
936 
= BUESCHER 
BAN INSTRUMENT CO. mace ov b paves oy 
ART, INDIANA mMmasteans aaetristTs 
936 
936 
937 
937 
938 
| Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
k res-kut REE 
938 ° ° 
America’s Finest! 
939 IN 5 DISTINCT STRENGTHS 
The American Musician of today faces requirements far 
939 beyond any he has ever met before, anywhere. He can’ 
939 afford to be handicapped in any way. 
KRES-KUT REEDS MEET THESE NEW STANDARDS: 
~ They are scientifically designed PAT. NO. 2022736 
940 
940 and cut. Their edges vibrate 
unhampered—tfree from ligature 
bind. This means FAR RICHER 
940 TONES — INSTANT RESPONSE 
940 —WITH MINIMUM EFFORT. 


Made only from the CREAM of 
™ the CANE. This, plus their 
GLOSS - FINISH, makes them 
long-lived and remarkably re- 
- sistant to moisture. 














943 : 
You'll find them in America’s 
finest bands and orchestras. Try 
one and YOU'LL agree—KRES- 

44 KUT REEDS are America’s 

45 Finest. Make your reputation 
with Kres-Kut! 

46 

46 

ORDER -THROUGH YOUR DEALER 
? 
Prescott’s Reed Mfg. Co. 
~ ; America’s Oldest Reed Manufacturer 
47 1442 WEST BELMONT CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
47 
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Chamber Music Groups in the United States and Canada 


(Continued from page twenty-nine) 





City State Group Conductor or Manager 
Okla. City, Okla....... Oklahoma State Little Symphony (30)..V. Alessandro 
Omaha, Nebt............ QUI Bios in; sisnetcesibdcoceanssndncod| Ruanecnnes Myron A. Cohen 

~ Oneonta, N. Y........... ce Hh.) PERE SATAN IRE Cuore > Alvin Mabey 
Orlando, Fla.............. Orlando Civic Orchestra (30).............. Kenneth Steady 
Peterborough, Can..Peterborough String Trio.........:............ R. Cecil Searles 
Philadelphia, Pa......New Chamber Orchestra........................0:005 Ifor Jones 
Philadelphia, Pa......Curtis String Quartet...0...0.000....0000cccccetccececeeeeneeeenentenee 
Pittsburgh, Pa..........Pittsburgh String Sinfonietta (35).......... Henry Mazer 
Plymouth, Mass....... Plymouth Quartet... .L. Edgar Beauregard 
Portland, Ore............ Sirpo Chamber Orchestra (35) SS ee Boris Sirpo 
Portland, Ore............ Sorenson String Quartet................ Ferdinand Sorenson 
Pottstown, Pa........... Raymond Elliott Ensemble (7).....Raymond S. Elliott 
Providence, R. L....... Providence Comm. Sinfonietta (23) .A. F. Lombardozzi 
Providence, R. L.......Providence Chamber Music Society........................0006. 
Quincy, Ill................./ Quincy Chamber Music Society (20)......George Irwin 
Racine, Wis............... Jules Ba ci Orchestra.................0...0..... Jules Banucci 
Raleigh, N. C............. Raleigh Cham. Music Guild Sinfonietta...Edgar Alden 
Raleigh, N. C.............State College Little Symphony (3)..C. D. Kutschinski 
Reading, Pa..............Harold Dorwin’s String Quartet............ Harold Dorwin 
Reading, Pa.............. Walter Reider’s String Quartet................ Walter Reider 
Reading, Pa.............. Jane Ermentrout String Quartet.....Jane Ermentrout 
Reading, Pa.............. Sinfonette... ...W. Earl Boyer 
Regina, Canada........ Regina Conservatory ‘String Quartet. poate W. K. Wilson. 
Richmond, Va........... William Littlejohn’s Trio.................. William Littlejohn 
Rochester, Minn......Rochester Chamber Group (5 to 10)....S. C. Gerlicher 
Rock Hill, S. C..........Winthrop College Quintet.................000........ Emmet Gore 
Sacramento, Cal......k8acramento String Quartet.......................... Johan Riley 
Sacramento, Cal...... PROT IIIS PMID och being es abee hte id inecscaciaes August Heilbron 
Sacramento, Cals :...AOmg THC cisco ies ks essicccsedetissespiccpoesdecbnas Leland Long 
St. Catharines, 

COI ios ccceseaa Edward Hattey Chamber Quartet........ Edward Hattey 
St. Louis, Mo............. Jerome Rosen Quartet.....0.0.00.......00.0...cce. C. E. Maurer 
St. Louis, Mo........... .Steindel String Quartet..........0..00... cc. Max Steindel 
St. Louis, Mo........... aLittle Symphony (22)....0....0..0..00cccccceeees Max Steindel 
St. Louis, Mo............. PRODONE TAI a csinccitrs i eksiss cases isis iaspacctncns Jerome Rosen 
Salina, Kansas......... Marymount College Trombone Quartet....N. V. Napier 
Salina, Kansazs.........Clarinet Quartet...........0.00.0.0cccscccccseeecsseesseees N. V. Napier 
Salina, Kansas......... ce Rg IA RR a ont Cnty IO Het SR PR N. V. Napier 
Salt Lake City.........Shepherd-Booth Sinfonietta (20)........ Louis W. Booth 
San Angelo, Tex......Skaag Sisters (4) ....0..000.0000..cccececcceee Doreen Skaag 
San Antonio, Tex....San Antonio Chamber Music Society....Eric Sorantin 
San Diego, Cal.......... Friends of Music Quartet................... Dr. Arnold Small 


San Diego, Cal.......... Sinfonietta Society of South Dakota.....John Metzger 
Santa Barabara, 


Ce a ae Santa Barbara Woodwind Quintet......Clayton Wilson 
Saskatoon, Canada..Mortly Hotel Dinner Music (3)........ Miss D. Overholt 
Savannah, Ga........... Wiegand Quartet... Fred G. Wiegand 
Schenectady, N.Y....Rice String Quartet........0000000000000000.. Edward A. Rice 
Sidney, Ohio.............. Sidney Music Club Orchestra (20).......... F. J. Schaefer 
Sioux City, Iowa....... Morningside College Quartet.................... Leo Kucinski 
Springfield, Ml......... sGeorge Killlus (5).............ccccccccccceseseees George Killius 
Springfield, Mass....Springfield Chamber Music Group (4)..Jan Stocklinski 
Stockton, Cal............ Stockton Woodwind Quintet.................... Herbert Motto 
Stratford, Can.......... Stratford Civic Orchestra (25).............. J. H. Galloway 
Syracuse, N. Y.......... Syracuse String Quartet... Jack S. Karp 
Terre Haute, Ind......Hoosier Ensemble (4)..............c..ccc0c00- D. B. Robinson 
Terre Ekmute, Tad... POH Gabon an isis sas feo cans ces ovecess ccesessesseinhesocesinn Lois Hill 
Toronto, Canada......Canadian Little Symphony........00...0.....0.cccccccccccccceeeeeeeeseeees 
Toronto, Canada......C. B. C. String Orchestra...............0..0...........%... rie Wild 
Toronto, Canada.....New World Orchestra (13)............... Sam Hersenhoren 


Toronto, Canada......Parlow String Quartet................:cccccccccccccesessesssesevesecssesveeees 
Toronto, Canada.....Solway String Quartet....0............:ccccccccccsssesescererscstseerseererers 


TOY, N. Yo..:.ccoecsesssen MO tangs OG nS cess scans) jeene3 cogiceassstvaauns T. R. Kiefer 
Dthes, Whe Resisicsvsccas sUtica Symphonette (13).................... William D. Carney 
Vancouver, B. C....... Steinberg Quartet......0.00000. Albert Steinberg 
Vincennes, Ind......... Kimbley’s Quintet.......00.0000.000...00000008. Russell Kimbley 
Vincennes, Ind........ TE |. Sarai aap reaneeni te ye PoRne a William Keshner 


Washington, D. C....Chamber Music Guild Quartet.....000.00.0.00.cccccccsceccssceseseees 
Washington, D. C....Mellion Art Gallery Sinfonietta (28)......Richard Bales 
Washington, D: C....Tomasow Quartet... 5.0.0.0. 5.clcsick. gus dceiivcccecebevedencecosasesenn 


Waterloo, Iowa......... Waterloo String Quartet............ Ona Crawford Spencer 
Watertown, N. Y......Brindesi Trio..............ccccccccccccssseseeserees Patsey N. Brindesi 
Westfield, Mass....... Westfield Symphony 66)...................... Chester D. Stiles 
Wichita, Kansas......Wichita String Quartet.................:.60000. Alan Watrous 
Wichita, Kansas......Wichita Woodwind Quirttet...................... Alan Watrous 
Wilkes-Barre, P4.....Rippard Quartet...........0...000.0ccccceceecseeeeees Bruce Wallace 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.....Venzel Quartet..................cccccccsesesessseseveveeee Edward Venzel 
Williamsport, Pa.....Brahms Trio........0........c00000-. Le ccsgsnvanaes Carol S. Evendon 
Williamsport, Pa.....Singing Strings Trio... cccccccccceeeeeeee Louise Edler 
Willimantic, Conn...Fleicher’s String Quartet.................. Robert C. Fleicher 
Wilmington, N. C....Harry McGowan Quartet...................... Harry McGowan 
Woodstock, N. Y......Woodstock String Quartet............ Englebert Roentgen 
Yonkers, N. Y....:...... Westchester Philharmonic Quartet.. Herman Gordohn 


Ensembles Not Localized: Budapest String Quartet, London String 
Quartet, Roth &tring Quartet, American Art Quartet, Paganini String 
Quartet, Modern Art String Quartet, Busch Chamber Players. 
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rich tone and easy 
response backed by 
durability. The orange 
and black string box 
contains Gibson quality 
for quality pérformance. 
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News Nuggets 


Mozart’s “The Marriage of Fig- 
aro,” presented at the New York 
City Center of Music and Drama 
October 14th, was given a modern 
flavor by the simple expedient of 
having it sung in English by a cast 
who knew how to get the words 
across. Frances Bible, last-minute 
replacement, made an instantaneous 
hit as the callow Cherubino. All 
members of the cast projected both 
excellent voices and skillful portray- 
als over the footlights, aided by an 
orchestra sensitively aware of its spe- 
cial significance in interpreting a 
Mozart score. 





Otto Cesana has been made a 
member of the faculty of the Amer- 
ican Theater Wing to teach theory 
and arranging to the G. I.’s. 





The world premiere of Paul Hin- 
demith’s new version of his old song 
cycle, “Das Marienleben,” Opus 27, 
will be presented by Jennie Tourel 
at The New Friends of Music con- 
cert of January 23rd in New York. 
The fifteen songs comprising the 
cycle last an hour and twenty min- 
utes. 





Clifford Curzon, English pianist, 
appeared as guest artist on the Tele- 
phone Hour October 25th, the first 
of a series of forty-two performances 
which comprise his current nation- 
wide tour. 





Ernest Ansermet has been re-en- 
gaged to conduct four weeks of 
broadcasts with the N. B. C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra this season. 





The New Jersey Symphony Or- 
chestra, under its young American 
conductor, Samuel Antek, began its 
twenty-seventh season with ité first 
pair of concerts November 15th and 
16th in Orange and Montclair, New 
Jersey. 





The 64th Metropolitan Opera 
season will open November 29th 
with the presentation of Verdi's 
“Otello” with Ramon Vinay as Iago 
and Licia Albanese singing her 
first Desdemona at the Metropoli- 
tan. Fritz Busch will conduct. Five 
revivals have been announced: 
“L’Amore Dei Tre Re,” “L’Elisir 
D’Amore,” “Falstaff,” “Mignon” 
and “Salome.” 


CORRECTION: Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan is dean of the Faculty of 
Music in the University of Toronto, 
not of the Royal Conservatory of 
Music as stated in the Ostober issue. 


The LEWERENZ MOUTHPIECES 


For Clarinet. The NU-MODEL, made from 
rubber; far better tone; easier free blowing; 
accurate facings; will improve your playing. 
Refacing. Hand-finished reeds. Descriptive 
list free. WM. LEWERENZ, 3016 Texas 
Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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THE POCKET LIBRETTO LIBRARY, Allen, 
Towne and Heath, each volume 65 cents; four 
volumes, boxed, $2.50. Series launched with 
“I| Trovatore,” “La Traviata,” and “Rigo- 


letto,” by Verdi; “The Barber of Seville,” by 


Rossini. 

Since $0 few operas are given in English, sit- 
ting through a performance is for the uninitiate 
little more than a period of vocalises with ges- 
tures and stage sets. All that the words them- 
selves convey of plot, character or emotional 
crises must be obtained through some outside 
source. Books containing a collection of opera 
plots are to be had, of course, but they are ex- 
pensive to buy, cumbersome to carry, and con- 
spicuous to hold. These four-and-a-half by five- 
and-a-half-inch, finger-thin booklets, each con- 
taining English translations of a standard opera, 
marginal cues in the original language, a concise 
biography of the composer, his portrait, a word 
about the librettist and, in the back, ten or so 
famous themes from the operas and a list of 
recommended recordings, are therefore worthy 
of inspection. Having read through two of 
them, “Rigoletto” and “The Barber of Seville,” 
we can vouch for their giving a better idea of 
the opera than any other non-attending examina- 
tion could afford. The translations of the libret- 
tos by Prof. Edward J. Dent, one of England’s 
foremost musicologists, are excellent, the biog- 
raphies the kind that stick in the memory, the 
format such as to allow one to scan the pages 
at intermission or during the performance, cu- 
ing the words by the marginal references. Alto- 
gether a worthy purchase for those who like to 
know what’s doing on the stage. 





OUR MUSICAL HERITAGE, a Short History 
of Music, by Curt Sachs. 400 pages. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. $5.00. 

This reviewer has read musical histories by 
the dozens, has caught the Palestrinian motive in 
endless first chapters, been shunted via Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven on to the inevi- 
table discussion of Romanticism versus Classi- 
cism, been brought up short in the final finicking 
gesture toward the moderns. The underlying 
assumption that: 1, No music worth the name 
éxisted before Palestrina; 2, music had no devel- 
opment apart from the various “masters,” and, 3, 
music has suffered a seizure since 1900 which 
may be divine but is more likely to be epileptic. 

The present author builds on an entirely dif- 
ferent premise. For one thing, two-thirds of the 
volume deal with music before 1710, one-third 
pages with music after 1710. For another thing, 
chapter headings in the latter portion are “The 
Age of Bach and Rameau,” “The Age of Haydn 
and Mozart,” “The Age of Beethoven and 
Schubert.” The solitary greats are dealt with 
only to the extent that they are projections of 
their age. 

This novel approach gives Western music the 
pyramid-like contours it needs for solidarity and 
permanency. Developments in_ notation, in 
musical instruments, in creative thought, are 
traced—as good historians in general fields have 
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Books of the Day 


By HOPE STODDARD 


always traced them—by material remains and 
by written records. Through these media music 
of the primitives, of the Orientals, of the Greeks 
and Romans, of the people of the Middle Ages, 
of the Romanesque and Gothic periods, take on 
the timbre of live music rather than of relayed 
music. 

Real research has gone into the volume, real 
thought into its planning. The results make a 
history that shows modern music to be a logical 
development of the past 500 years. 





MUSIC AND MEDICINE, Edited by Dorothy 
M. Schullian and Max Schoen. 500 pages. 
Henry Schuman, Inc. $6.50. 

Each of us knows, without knowing the whys 
and wherefores, that Mendelssohn soothes 
jangled nerves and Beethoven lifts out of petti- 
ness and worry. The modern age which re- 
cords heartbeats and graphs emotions, has at- 
tacked also the prablem of explaining why music 
and medicine have so often been linked. The 
present volume under the joint editorship of the 
curator of rare books at the Army Medical Li- 
brary, Miss Schullian, and the head of the De- 
partment of Education and Psychology at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; Mr. Schoen, 
has gone into the subject with a thoroughness 
which takes in doctors, patients and innocent 
by-hearers, which covers every age and every 
country of the world, and which enlists the serv- 
ices of top authorities in the fields considered. 
Primitive peoples used music to cure anything 
from rheumatism to snake-bites, and an early 
chapter explains why. Music in the Renaissance, 
we find, was a safeguard against the black 
plague, as well as a healer of vermin bites. But 
a curious slant here. Music was also cultivated 
by celebrated courtesans of the period as one of 
the most effective of demoralizing media. 

The rhythmic element in music as a means 
toward health gets a good spokesman in Charles 
W. Hughes, who describes specific treatments 
of paralytics and mental cases. 

The meandering, if rewarding, chapter on 
“Medical Men Who Have Loved Music” goes 
into such matters as artists’ unfitness for the 
marriage state and the friendship of ‘Brahms and 
his physician friend, Bilbroth. From thence to 
the chapter on “Occupational Diseases of Musi- 
cians,” which would almost put music into the 
destroyer class, were it not followed heel on by 
“Music as a Therapeutic Agent” and with the 
chapter, “Music in Hospitals,” by that authority, 
Willem Van de Wall. Here really ambitious 
projects are described, and an inkling given of 
curative processes made at once more humane 
and more efficacious. 

“Music in Industry” goes a bit overboard in 
its insistence on music’s efficacy even in offices 
where strains either grave or gay must neces- 
sarily disrupt mental focus. 

Between these lines on music’s healing quali- 
ties assembled with real sagacity is the shadow 
threat of music as a disintegrater, unless admin- 
istered wisely. Hence the need for the scientific 
approach. Hence the need for this volume. 


PRINCIPLES OF EXTENSIONS IN VIOLIN 
FINGERING, by Sol Babitz. Delkas Music 
Publishing Company. $1.50. 

The advisability of greater use of the extended 
finger in place of the position-shift is the thesis 
of this small but meaty little book, its argument 
that the hand can thus more often assume a 
relaxed position and that greater smoothness and 
clarity will be achieved. The author not only 
has a case. He presents it with expertness. Also 
he traces this matter of technic down to that 
well-spring of all manual skills, mental states. 
Thus he points out that most violinists play from 
the fingers to music rather than, as they should, 
from music to fingers. Instead of getting a piece 
of music in their minds and souls before they 
learn it technically they start right off playing 
it, letting the interpretation rest on the limita- 
tions, of their own fingers. 

He has much to say of tendencies—“wll the 
fingers tend upward, while the first and second 
also have a downward tendency .. . the first, 
second and fourth fingers can move indepen- 
dently on the fingerboard more freely than can 
the handicapped third”—and of the need of 
adjusting fingering to these tendencies. Mental 
obstacles come in for astute comment. He cites 
two examples: 


“<.0, 82 Dog a 2 
and points out that the average violinist finds 
the stretch in “a” uncomfortable, while the 
stretch in “b” seems more congenial. But, since 
both contain identical notes (only written differ- 
ently) the reason for the discomfort of one and 
the ease of the other lies not in the fingers but 


in the mind. The solution, he states, rests in 
“enharmonic thinking.” 











AN ANALYSIS OF VIOLIN PRACTICE, by 
Louis J. Bostelmann. 78 pages. Oliver Ditson 
Company. $1.25. 

Here is a book for tried and true methods for 
increasing one’s proficiency on the violin. It is 
also eloquent commentary on the fact of violin 
pedagogy’s having reached a perfectionist’s plane, 
each step of development as widely adhered to 
and as vigorously followed as the rules in a game 
of bridge, or the schedule on a transcontinental 
air-mail route. The rigorousness of the approach 
might even tempt some to divergence. How- 
ever, whatever the yen toward innovations, to 
break rules one must first know them—and here 
they are as promulgated by thousands of peda- 
gogues, from posture in playing to interpreta- 
tion. In the last chapter, as one might expect, 
is a chart, a sort of artist’s sign of the zodiac, 
presenting all the elements of good playing 
divided neatly in eight equal portions in 
manner of an apple pie, and labeled, clock-wise, 
posture, tone, pitch, rhythm, phrasing, form, 
memorization, tempo. 

As we said, it is a good book for learning the 
rules. 




































































SAXOPHONE 


Now Available 


THE NEW 


Tonal quality never before attained 
—an action as light and free as a 
Buffet clarinet—forged keys of a 
new type for tremendous strength 
and permanence of action—amaz- 
ingly easy pianissimos—tremendous 
fortes—resonance—brilliance. The 
very styling and construction of the 
hand-cut keys of SPRING brass will 
show you the superlative quality at 
a glance. 


No Saxophone in the world has 
EVER been made like the BUFFET. 
Altos—Tenors—Baritones Available. 


See this instrument at your 
favorite dealer—or write 


Y Carl Fischer Musical Instrument Co., Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 
Cooper Square 


Chicago, 






Illinois 
20 East Jackson 






St. Louis Venture in Music ery 


(Continued from pdgé_ thirteen) 


institutions. The projects started in 
1947, 

The money is the St. Louis share 
of the Recording and Transcription 
Fund sent it by national headquar- 
ters from the levy on records which 
was discontinued when the Taft- 
Hartley Act went into action. 

Since June 15 of this year 856 


| members of the local have given 95 
| performances at area institutions at 


a cost of $10, 231. 

Institutions included in the enter- 
prise are a training school for boys, 
parades, tuberculosis hospitals, police 
graduation ceremonies, infirmaries, 
orphanages, picnics, old folks’ 
homes, veterans hospitals and mili- 
tary establishments. 

Samuel P. Meyers, president of 
Local 2, reported “we've received 
many letters from patients and doc- 
tors, expressing their appreciation for 
the work. They are going to miss 
the concerts, dances and programs 
when the fund for the projects ends 
in January.” 

Meyers estimated that well over 
100,000 in St. Louis have been enter- 
tained by the free performances since 
they started in 1947. 

Each musician participating in one 
of the benefit events is allowed to 


play only one benefit a year. His 
pay, from the union fund used to 
provide the concerts or musical help, 
averages about $10.00 to $20.00 a 
year on that basis. 


Maurer, who watches the hospital 
teaching project with special interest, 
however, said he hopes “a program 
of this kind can be worked out in 
hospitals all over the nation.” 

“Perhaps a means of having an in- 
structor on a full-time basis could be 
started. The benefit to the patient is 
obvious and it would be of impor- 
tance to each hospital.” 

And Dr. W. A. German, M. D., 
manager of V. A. Hospital, Jeffer- 
son Barracks, sums up on the ex- 
periment in St. Louis: 


“We feel there is considerable 
benefit to a number of patients, from 
the therapeutic or treatment stand- 
point as well as from the recreational 
value. We find that it is not un- 
usual that the more nervous type of 
patient reacts better to music than 
others. As a result, the majority of 
those gaining a benefit are suffering 
from nervous disabilities. It has 
been of value to some as a training 
opportunity for work on the outside 
after discharge.” 
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NERVOUSNESS or STAGE FRIGHT 


stand between YOU and SUCCESS! 
Here at last is the ANSWER to your problem—a WONDERFUL METHOD that shows 
you how to CONTROL YOUR NERVES, ELIMINATE NERVOUSNESS and stage fright. 
Everything to LICK your problem is contained in this ONE, easy-to-understand course. 
Nothing additional to buy. Send Today for COMPLETE Method, Only $2.00 Postpaid. 


R-K PUBLICATIONS e 3518 Pomeroy Ave. @ Los Angeles (33), Calif. 


AMPERITE | 


Studio Microphones 
at = Pree 














ideal for BROADCASTING 
¢ RECORDING 
* PUBLIC ADDRESS 
“The ultimate in microphone quality,” says Evan 
Rushing, sound engineer of the Hotel New Yorker, 


¢ Shout right into the new Amperite 
Microphone—or stand 2 feet away— 
reproduction is always perfect. 


¢ The only type microphone that is not 
affected by any climatic conditions. 
* Guoranteed to withstand more “knock- 
ing around” than any other type mike. 


Special Write for Special Introductory Offer, 
: mowers « and 4-page illustrated folder. 
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Official Business 


(Continued from page five) 


Hangor Restaurant and Club, and 
Herbert Pearson, Stonington, 
Conn., no amount given. 

Neal Montgomery, Atlanta, Georgia, 
$250.00. : 

Mrs. J. McNichols, owner, Last 
Frontier, Benson Hotel, Sapphire 
Lounge, Pocatello, Idaho, $1,308.80. 

Rupert Harris, Indianapolis, Ind., 
$475.03. 

The Oasis, and Mr. and Mrs. John 
Campbell, operators, Muncie, Ind., 
$254.29. 

144 Club, and David Grooss, owner 
and operator, Vineland, N. J., 


$65.00. 

Paul Rosenberg, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
$30.00. 

Harry Adler and Morison Norell 


Agency, New York, N. Y., $1,302.83. 

Candee Club, and Frank Sardino, 
owner, Syracuse, N. Y., $57.14. 

Jerry Marsh’s Cocktail Lounge, 
Jerry Marsh, owner, Utica, N. Y., 
$253.73. 

Moose Club, and A. P. Sundry, em- 
ployer, Blairsville, Pa., $80.00. 

Block C Club, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, S. C., $1,000.00. 

J. W. Bowers, Fort Worth, Texas, 
$3,095.00. 

Terry’s Supper Club, Newport News, 

Va., no amount given. 

Dude Ranch, and Sol Novak, owner, 

Norfolk, Va., $100.00. 


features... 


FREE FOLDER telling all 
about Leblanc —most complete 
line of artist woodwinds in 
the world — available on re- 
quest. Write G. Leblanc Co., 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 





..- only ms eeING 
has this patented feature! 


Notice how side keys of the Leblanc 
actually jump over intervening tone holes. This 
permits a higher location for E>/B> and Cz/G# 
tone holes which eliminates the nuisance of 
“bubbling”—a common fault of all other 
clarinets. Only Leblanc gives you this 
and many other patented and exclusive 
to help you play better, 


Mardi Gras, W. Va., 
$100.00. 

Miller’s High Life Spa, and Jerry 
Miller, proprietor, Racine, Wis., 
$200.00. 

Club Bengasi, and Paul Mann, 
owner, Washington, D. C., $1,815.17. 

Emanuel Mansfield, Washington, 
D. C., $1,530.90. 

Romany Room, and Mr. Weintraub, 
operator, and William Biron, man- 
ager, Washington, D. C., $200.00. 

Arthur Salzmann (Art Henry), 
$60.00. 


Wheeling, 


THE DEATH ROLL 


Aberdeen, Wash., Local 
Armas Randall. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Osbourne 
McConathy, William Stripp, Cesario 
N. Carbonell. 

Biddeford, Maine, 
Ferdinand Bolduc. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 10—Abraham 
Kahn, Lule E. McInerney, Kenneth 
O. Petersen, Walter C. Kull, Urban 
L. Johnson, John C. Kossman, 
Edw. L. Kretlow, Edward Rischer, 
Albert Belsan, Jr., Bennie Gold- 


236— 


Local 408— 


berger. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Charles 
Braun, William F. Haystead, Ben- 
jamin S. Tomlinson, Isabelo P. 
Torres. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Local 151— 
George Leadenham. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Local 33— 


Arthur Danner. 






Sketches show how 
“twisted” mounting is 
eliminated .. . how 
Leblanc side keys 
close with a straight 
downward motion 
for faster, more pow 
ltive response. 





Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47— 
Gennaro Donatelli, Frank H. Hor- 
rington, James J. Moreno, Bill L. 
Price, Jan Savitt. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353— 
Frank Horrington. : 

Marinette, Wisconsin-Menominee, 
Michigan, Local 39—Patrick Des- 
chaine. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Peter 
Merschdorf, Sr., Max Schwarze, 
Sebastian Fillinger. 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Local 406 
—Thomas Coley. 

Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada, Lo- 
cal 298—Arthur C. Ranney. 

Norwood, Mass., Local 343—R. 
Kelliher, H. Fortnam. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802— 
Oscar Bradley, Ettore Marchetti, 
Elmer A. Park, Mary Sorrentino, 
Joseph Lewin, Herbert A. Herman, 
Mabel Benita Naar, Harry Barn- 
hart, Edward Trautman, Frank P. 
Andraassy, C. M. Selling, Antonio 
Parisi, Angel R. Pagan, William F. 
Leopoldt, Arthur Danner, Paul B. 
Berthoud, George H. Bock, Jr., 
George Ahlborn, James A. Falco, 
Saul Fleishfarb, John J. Krauss, 
Charles E. Lepaige. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Justus 
Rossbach. 

Plainfield, N. J., Local 746—John 
J. Krauss, George G. Carpenter. 

Pottsville, Pa., Local 515—Jack 
Nagle. 

San Antonio, Texas, Local 23— 
William Tasto. 













St. Catharines, Ont., Canada, Lo- 
cal 299—Fred Pople. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— — 
James R. Bachelder, Gus. A. Gon- ~— 
zalez, Forrest Browne. es 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Artman 
J. Auck. ‘t 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149 
—Fred Whittaker. 

Watertown, N. Y., Local 734—Roay 
Paro. 






































MOUTHPIECES 
“BUILT-TO-FIT” | 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 
For TRUMPET, TROMBONE 


Are the “pearl of great price’’ to many brass 
men—NOW! Fitted with utmost precision, the’ 
result of 34 years’ constant effort to make a 
good product even better, Reasonably low 
priced, and of weighty import—HONESTLY 
ADVERTISED! I believe them to be the most 
effective remedy known for correcting and 
building faulty embouchures. Made by the 
Old Master himself, who originated this sys- 
tem, developed it, and proved that “‘BUILT- 
TO-FIT” mouthpieces ARE the answer to most 
embouchure problems. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
AND PROOF 
HARRY L. JACOBS 
2943 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 





























MADE BY MASTER 
TONE @ TREMENDOUS VOLUME @ QUICK 
RESPONSE @ MOISTURE -TEMPERATURE- CLIMATE 
PROOFED @ PRICED FOR EVERY PURSE! 
i 
sist on Kay Basses thon all other makes 
combined. 
; 
Kay Basses than all other makes combined. 
See the latest model Kay Basses today af 
any leading music store. For free circular, 


write Kay Musical Instrument Company, 
Chicago 12, Illinois. 





















CRAFTSMEN © FULL RICH 


More prominent players in- 


More school orchestras use 


BASSES BY 
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QUALITY STRING 


INSTRUMENTS 







Stace 18830 
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The new |ONEX 


BALANCER MOUTHPIECE 


by Selmer 


Adds new pleasure to your playing 





ee 





‘= 











for Trumpet, Cornet, Trombone 





= 





The new ToneX Balancer plays as differently as it looks! 


The 


unusual new outer design adds a fraction of an 


ounce of extra weight to the rear of the instrument, which 
sets the mouthpiece more firmly against your lips. And 
you'll be amazed at the remarkable effect this subtle differ- 
ence has on your response and range! 

The new ToneX Balancer is available in four cups, each 
designed to employ the maximum acoustical qualities of 
the instrument and the utmost physical development of 
your lip. 

For that extra lift that makes playing more pleasurable, 
ask your favorite music dealer for the new ToneX Bal- 


ancer by Selmer . . 





SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSOHSSSSOOUCOS 
a et 


. today. 


TRUMPET AND CORNET CUPS 7 


No. Cup Depth Cup. Diam. Rim 
Ww-13 Shallow Med. Small Rounded, wide 
W-33 Shallow Med. Large Flat, wide 
X-13 Med. Sholl. Med. Small Rounded, wde 
Y-33 Medium Med. Large Regular , 
TROMBONE CUPS 4 
A-130 Shallow Med. Small Rounded, wide 
B-30 Med. Shall. Smalt Flat, wide 
B-330 Med. Shall. Med. Large Regular ; 
C-230 Medi Medi Rounded, wide 
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Another Finer INSTRUMENT ACCESSORY 


~ Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG of newest and finest instru- 
ment accessories. SELMER, Dept. 8-113, Elkhart, indiana 











Music on the Air in Canada 
(Continued from page fourteen) 


an extensive catalogue of Canadian 
composers, including biographical 
sketches and a list of their works. 


ADVERTISING 


The trend in advertising during 
the last ten years has been toward 
stressing information and _ service. 
During this period, advertising in 
the International Musician has in- 
creased sevenfold—and at all times 
the aim, alike of the advertisers and 
the advertising manager, has been to 
provide subscribers with factual in- 
formation and data on the basis of 
which readers could make an intelli- 
gent selection of articles and services 
which would meet their needs. 





The International Musician is the 
one magazine medium through 
which advertisers can reach all pro- 
fessional musicians in the country— 
197,000 are paid subscribers; since 
June, when non-member subscrip- 
tions were offered, quite a good many 
music educators, public and private, 
have joined the ranks of regular 
readers, and more are signing up 
each month. 


As the one magazine in a position 
to deal authoritatively with all eco- 
nomic aspects of the music world, 
the International Musician is the 
natural first choice of advertisers 
who provide for the professional 
needs of musicians. 


Patronize the 


Advertisers 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICIAN 
takes only music ads... 
goes to the 225,000 men and 
women who live by playing 
music—or by writing and 
arranging it. 
Music on this continent is an art, 
a profession, and a business: 
. as a business, it. prospers as 
the profession advances— 
. the more jobs for musicians, 
the more returns for the 
music business. 


Pacemakers in the music business 
have shown their confidence in the 
profession by taking advertise- 
ments in the journal of the Fed- 
eration, the strongest force for the 
economic advancement of musi- 
cians. 


Meet your needs from our adver- 
tisers’ listings 
AND TELL THEM YOU 
SAW THE AD IN 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICIAN 





Musicians Outfitters 


SHAWL - COLLAR JACKETS 
Deubie-Beand $19.50 
TUXEDO SUITS 


All-Wool Worsted, Lounge Model 


$39.50 and 849.50 
FULL DRESSES 


Finest Grade, Smartly Tailored 


$52.50 and 862.50 
Afterncon CONCERT JACKET 
Single Brested SB4.50 
STRIPED DRESS TROUSERS 
Worned $14.50 
TUXEDO TROUSERS 
Al-Wwol #11.50 
WHITE DRESS VESTS 
Imported Pique $4.95 
TUXEDO SHIRTS 
Brand-Name, Regular 
$6.00 Seller, All Sizes $3.95 
FULL DRESS SHIRTS 
First Quality 84.95 
CUMMERBUNDS. 
Black and Maroon I OS & $2.25 
ARROW WING COLLARS 


Available in All Sizes 
NO CATALOGS 
Money Refunded Within Five Days 


JACK SILVER 


1169 Avenue of the Americas 
(Sixth Ave.), New York 19, N. Y. 















































‘PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HO 


* 
HO 
W 


NILES BRYANT SCHOO! 


Bie vant Bldg., Washington 16, .D. C. 




















An uncrowded profession, 
unlimited income, complete 
independence — your own 
PIANO business with no monzy 
tied up in equipment. At 
home or traveling, work is 
TUNING waiting for you. Learn with 
sound recordings in 30 days. 
sseiclien bess oe eanana 

AT HOME ton , all necessary 
tools. Write Dept. 1M for 
detailed information today. 


LEARN 






CAPITOL CITY TUNING SCHOOL 


211 E. Michigan Ave Lansing, Mich 






$ 








Pianists—Send for free booklet 
showing how you may greatly 
improve your technic, accuracy, 
memorizing, sight-reading and 
playing thru mental muscular © 
ordination. Quick results. Practice effort mini- 
mized. Used by famous pianists, teachers and 
students. No obligation. 


IMPROVE YOUR PLAYING 





Broadwell Studios Schools, Dept. 18-L, Covina, Cal. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC'"™ — 
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. Learn to 
COMPOSE and 
ARRANGE 


this simple home-study way 
TODAY'S MUSIC LEADERS 
KNOW HARMONY 
Become a MUSIC LEADER 
—Earn Good Money 


A mastery of our Home Study Course will put 
you in position to obtain the outstanding positions 
in orchestras, bands, schools, churches, on radio 
programs—wherever music is used—at incomes 
that attract. Write today for catalogue.  Illus- 
trated lessons will be sent from any course. Check 
coupon. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
CONSERVATORY 


Dept. A-649, 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





( Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course (C0 Harmony 
() Piano, Sudents’s Course Voice 

{) Public School Mus.—Beginner’s (5 Clarinet 
(D Public School Mus.—Advanced CJ Violin 

(D Advanced Composition (J Guitar 

[) Ear Training and Sight Singing (J Mandolin 
() History & Anal. Music (C) Cornet—Trumpet 
(D Choral Conducting Begin. & Prof. 

( Dance Band Arranging (CD Saxophone 

[J Double Counterpoint 

Name 

Street No. ate diliiiaanhibncnipnan dipshit leecsiabeitaideasaiacniicoeiaatiaieditie 
City Zone No. oe, Me cseriitines 


Have you studied Harmony? 


Would you like to earn the Degree of Bachelor 


of Music? Age 


MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 








STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC GUIDE 


*% A classified and alphabetical list of the 
best and mos? popular standard Foxtrots, 
Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, etc., with 
Original Keys & Starting Notes - Over 
5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
#4 Pages. 

* A list of over 300 Top Shows with their 
Hit Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 
Starting Notes, including — “The Song 
Histories of Favorite Composers", 

*% "Song Hits through the Years’... The 
outstanding songs of each year, from the 















Gay-Nineties to the present day. 


SEND FOR YOUR $1.00 


Copy TODAY 
50c Edition Also Available 


vay RAY DE VITA 











TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Original Compositions 
fer Woodwind Combinations 
a 
TRIOS - QUARTETTES 
QUINTETS, ETC. 


® 
For a free catalogue write to: 


MUSIC FOR WOODWINDS 


41 Dwight St., Brookline 46, Mass. 


PIANO- BREAKS! 


ALSO ADAPTABLE FOR VIOLIN, TRUMPET, 
CLARINET, Etc. Every month our Break Bulletin 
is full of clever arrangements for improvising 
extra choruses of the Hit Parade tunes. Hot 
breaks, novel figures and boogie effects to fill in. 
Send 20 cents for latest co y, or $2 for 12 months. 
Mention if teacher 
—— of POPULAR MUSIC 

















185, Wheaton, Illinois 
1948 


CHRISTENSEN S 
Studio B, P. O. Box 
NOVEMBER, 
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TREASURER 


Fines Paid During August, 1948 






















Bell, Eugene beatae ee ottakcaa tell 25.00 
NE ONE occ. casn sere ccvavensovep cate 35.00 
OR, TORE oo iccc ccs csenssceeotnenes 25.00 
Bolton, Ralph ............... 15.00 
Conner, Thomas W. ..... on 25.00 
Cribbet, Douglas, Jr. .............. 20.00 
PI OID oan nck scc A iveshsenscemeatocs 25.00 
Guidice, Frank George ........... 60.00 
Hall, Robert (Bob) 10.00 
Hampton, Lionel ........... 25.00 
Hardimon, Leonard 25.00~ 
Hayes, Othel LaBar 50.00 
Hissey, Buddy 50.00 
Holny, Albert H. 25.00 
Hopkins, Robert C. .................. 10.00 
Hudson, Charles Bud ............ 10.00 
Humber, Wilson .................. 10.00 
Jackson, Mae Sh SE a 25.00 
Johnson, Lou RAL! Ma samen 25.00 
Johnson, William ‘J. ne ERO 10.00 
Lauro, Guido 50.00 
EADOTRIORG BS anii cc ddinee caisecocansees 10.00 
Loughlin, Frances ................ ; 10.00 
Mandella, Frank ...................... 10.00 
Marti, Frank scitaen 25.00 
Merritt, James See levied teste 50.00 
Meyer, Amby (Refund) Sassou 20.00 
McLawler, Sarah Siabdaghice 25.00 
Michtom, Mark F. .................. 50.00 
Myers, Leslie E. 10.00 
i ores 10.00 
Parker, Selma 10.00 
Patterson, Jack ...... 20.00 
Powell, Harry C., Jr. 50.00 
Schaller, May 10.00 
Seidel, Al 25.00 
Shaw, Louis F. biabedintee ms 50.00 
Shulman, Sydney .................... 25.00 
Smith, Maurine L. .................. 25.00 
RSS eT 10.00 
Thorpe, R. L. (Robt.) 100.00 
MI, HUIS > so cuassyay/cheahGsstabouapubes 35.00 
Velligan, Frank 10.00 
Wells, Jimmy ... phnadones 50.00 
White, Belva (Refund) badakedaee 25.00 
Wilson, Vance .... 50.00 

$ 1,270.00 





Claims Paid During August, 1948 







Allen, Napoleon as $ 20.00 
Andrade, Ray 331.21 
Andrews, Lee (Bucky) 35.00 
Banks, Melvin ; 10.00 
Barnholtz, Max 50.00 
Bartley, Dallas 35.00 
Berg, Billy 500.00 
Billboard Attractions, Inc. 37.40 
Bothwell, Johnny (refund 

applied) ‘ pitencioes 41.81 
Bur-Ton, John A. ................ 200.00 
Campbell, John ................... 72.00 
Cavallaro, Carmen ... 1,011.77 
Chavez, Eduardo ...... 125.39 
Chittison, Herman ... 300.00 
Clove Brook Lodge .... 150.00 


Craig, Allan ............ ® 3.62 


Cruz, Adelyne ........ be 105.00 
Cupiola, Mickey .................. 20.00 
Bannon, Tony ........ aon 20.00 
BIEN, TOOT dicsscivescodccomscoses: 75.00 
Dickens, Doles ................... 15.00 
Dove, Julian M., .............0.++ 75.00 
Durham, Eddie 10.00 


Elgart, Lester ........ ke 25_80 








Evans, James 30.00 
Fetchit, Stepin (Pres. Office) 100.00 
Ford Theatrical = ; 100.00 
Forrest, Dell ‘ 15.00 
Forrest, Phil — 20.00 
Frederick Bros. noe 

(Pres. Office) Re a 25.00 
Frolics Lounge .... 31.63 
Glover, Cornelius “Pete” 

RE EE 10.35 
OTS. TPE. cc casicececccsnianivess 16.00 
Gordon, Gray ........... 15.00 
Grimes, Don ....... 25.00 
Haber, George ... 75.00 
Harriman, Ben .... 50.00 
Harrison, Cass 20.00 
Henderson, Fletcher ................ 50.00 
Hudson, Dean ............... “ 169.26 
Huggins, Bill ......... 30.00 
Humber, Wilson 289.00 
Hutton, Ina Ray 309.00 
Jack O’Meara Attractions...... ore 

12. 


Jackson, Kemny  ......ccccccccesseeeee 






MEYER MOUTHPIECES 


ARE MADE FROM THE FINEST HARD RUBBER AVAILABLE 
PLUS UNSURPASSED WORKMANSHIP 
Alto and Tenor Mouthpieces come in three distinct Tone Chambers. 


Each chamber has its own individual length, to insure proper 
tuning. Pictured below are the three Tenor Mouthpieces (half size). 














































Small Chamber produces 
duces a tone in between a brilliant, powerful and 
recommend this chamber that of the large and the cutting quality; ideal for 
for the so-calied society small chamber. It is the large orchestras and 
work. best for all-around work. stand-out solo work. 


FACINGS RUN FROM NUMBER 2 TO NUMBER 10, AND 
EACH OPENING COMES IN THREE DISTINCT LENGTHS 


Large Chamber produces Medium Chamber pro- 


a clear, mellow tone. We 






































TRY THESE FINE FOR REFACINGS 


MOUTHPIECES 
AT 
YOUR FAVORITE 
DEALER 








MOUTHPIECE SPECIALISTS 











































CRAFTSMEN-MADE 


Gold - Platinum 


In Silver - 





EXPERT REPAIRS 





Shops: 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 5lst Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


































CARROLL DOES YOUR MUSCLE WORK!!! 


Rental and delivery service for shows, concerts, dance dates, or “doubles”. 
We rent celestes, drums, tymps, vibes, aecessories and hard-to-get sound effects. 
All instruments are first class, no out-of-date junk. Fast, free delivery in 
New York area. . . . Out-of-town orders shipped same day received. 


INFORMATION ON REQUEST — NO OBLIGATION 


g Ot tal] 















PERCUS 








DRUM SERVICE 



















































































































































































Sy WA ts a aiireteen ts cnhstabSamnesees 
Johnson, Larry 
(Nathaniel Rooney) ........... 20.00 TUN 
“These Successful Composers Johnson, Lemuel ........ ditipaccaged 10.00 
Johnson, Reggie ....................... 53.50 
Jones Brothers 100.00 
YOU hecr nacttcal o UN POUND | Kiswinctsctcsccinincseesesctn 90.00 
: Jones, Manco iiLietadiiaaane 200.00 
+t ; Kent, Wm. “Bill” .................. 215.00 
ag ; Lawrence, Val ... asideeven 35.00 
st : THE SCHILLINGER SYSTEM Lehmann, James L. C. ............ 50.00 4 
. ay 2 Levy, Marvin , jejowwia 65.00 ; 
OF. MUSICAL COMPOSITION Marhert, Chester... 5:00 
+a Megerian, Leon Sis 50.00 
RS oe 10.00 € 
Osb , Ossi FoR, 55.00 
Franklyn Marks arranges for Crosby, Cantor and others aetinan Some : “5.06 eo 
Nathan Van Cleave composes exclusively for Paramount Pictures Pate, Laymon 1.25 
Ted Royal Dewar arranged music for “Brigadoon” Raeburn, Boyd 180.00 
} t eo8 Ramos, Bobby 25.00 ’ 
1} John Cordes is theater staff musician tay, Ernie 50.00 
David Holguin heads music department at Chicago Musical College Reiman, Paul 50.00 e . 
George Oliver conducts and plays for ABC network ae wow fund) ee rig ; 
. ost P iley, tefun 20.25 
Joseph Palermo teaches at Metropolitan School of Music in Chicago Russell, Nina 10.00 
Lawrence Berk directs Schillinger House in Boston which has Sargent, Kenny (Overpymt.) 20.00 e : 
branches in Worcester and Springfield Shachner, Harold 10.00 i 
Edwin Bave teaches at Nunzio School and Essex Conservatory, Newark Shrum, Cal (Refund) 8.04 ‘ 
Richard Benda instructs at American Theatre Wing, New York see pti ran 
Jesse Crawford applies Schillinger method to the organ Sponsler, es f 100.00 t 
Rosolino De Maria is staff musician on NBC “Teiephone Hour” Staples, Delorice 49.30 
edi ee ill : Satan te Sudy, Joseph 60.00 
Lyle Dowling co-edited Schillinger System of Musical Composition Sykes, Roosevelt. (Transfer) 972 
Howard Kirn writes and arranges for radio Tapscott, Wally 44.75 
aps ° a) 
Paul Sterrett collaborated on music for “Alice in Wonderland” Teagarden, Jack 500.00 
Rudolf Schramm composed music for ‘Nanook of the North" Thomas, Derby shiiehdghe 33.00 
; Thornton, Hal RS, Sr Ren me 97.50 
Clarence Cox a Theory Department of Hamilton School of Tolly, Bob dS st Ra 43.00 
usic in Philadelphia Torvea Don R oF 00 
Edwin Gerschefski composed “Halfmoon Mountain" . Towles Nat RENEE Le 165.00 SINC 
Trickey, Pat .................. 55.00 W. T. ARMSTRONG CO. as de 
*Text for the method, a two volume work which is a comprehensive, Turner, Jimmie ‘ 47.50 More 
practical treatise of all aspects of musical theory. ($30.00 set) Wallenda Circus, Inc. 100.00 ELKHART, INDIANA radio 
In addition to the above list of fully authorized teachers, courses in Ware, James Deacon 50.00 Gr 
the system are given in many colleges, and several of the teachers Ware, Leonard W. 25.00 black 
A . Weissman, Jake 3.50 
correct homework and answer technical questions by correspondence. White, Belva 27.45 on 11 
For a complete list and/or additional information write Dept. D-1. Young, Trummy 100.00 See 
Log Cabin Farms, Inc. 3,200.00 today 
Oliver, Sy 50.00 ——_- — our 
ovichicaccmmatagin inqui 
$11,152.09 ( & A 
‘ Respectfully submitted, omposers rrangers F Cc 
PE bo: enh tw age nna Send for our CHART with KEY- 
! inancial Secretary-Treasurer. RELATIONS, showing pitch of all ei 
tones on all instruments, their range 
and how to arrange for each in all 
WHY DO THE GREAT ARTISTS The Closing Chord _ |] 'ergscurely., Postpaid for $2.00 
g Our COMPENDIUM shows the essen- 
Iw Al d S : tials and elementals, confirms what 
j SSER SUESERC, ng promt- you do know and explains what you 
AND VIRTUOSI FNDORSE THE nent St. Petersburg, Florida, musi- |} do not know about composing or 
cian and for seven years president of |] arranging. Postpaid for $5.00. Our 
Local 427 of that city, passed away || HOME STUDY LESSONS, specially 
on September th. A native of prepared for each subject, saves you 
= : “San time and money. Details on request. 
Bloomington, Illinois, he ‘moved 
on with his family to Chicago at the nal wie eat 
- ee . e will send the and the 
age of seven. Joining the Navy in 
ad ; COMPENDIUM — both for $3.00. 
a . World War I, he played under the eet: 1 
direction of John Philip Sousa. After |] Tis Cffer Expires January Ist, 1949. 
the war he settled in St. Petersburg FRANK MORSE 
and became associated with the |] 4612 Park Heights Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. 
Moses Band. Also for six years he |"— a ~ 
4 was business manager of the Sun- 
7, , . 
Af shine City Concert Band. WRITE TO JOE ALLARD 
fi THERE ARE REASONS y 74 W. 50th ST. N.Y. 20, N.Y.C. FOR w 
“4 SOMETHING NEW 
: | 
' BEAUTY DIGNITY >PROTECTION IN B 
j STi PR Re | For SAX 
i} Insist on a LIFTON case when ordering your instrument = oe 
Bs © Three octave sc: and chords 
iF ORCHESTRATIONS, Ea. $1 6 the cieantiamaiels i 
THE LIFTON MFG. CORPORATION (Waltace <= 18 Pesto) : 
ay Artists Life Liebestraum Paice. Oe Boor 
5 18 WEST 18th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. Blue Danube Merry Widow @ Fingerings above thigh F) 
! Beautiful Dreamer Over the Waves $3.00 @ Unusual chords 
d Blue Poem Rose of Tralee 
| ade . | aoe be Pb a PP esa 53 | 
*! peror Waltz uthern Roses —____ 
B Grand Old Pals Vienna Life —— 
) GUITAR INSTRUCTION by HY WHITE Se. See OBOE REEDS 
} Viennese Waltz Medley Each Dozen 
3 het Sgt mop S'Sens v) Professional $1.25. $12.00 
ie. Beginners or Professionals . Studio or by Mail “ecoeoen Students secsscssvsorsenren $1.00 $10.00 + 
By Cc LE Ff AA U 5s i English Horn Reeds....$1.50 $15.00 A 
W.48 fA Jalelal a -779 ANTONIO GRIMALDI 
V. 48th $t.,N.Y.C. Phone Plaza 7-2293 152 W. 42 ST., NEW YORK 18 9672 Overland Ave., Los Angeles 34, Cal. 
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' CONN 





@ 1. Continuous tone—more 
rapid tuning. 
@ 2.Choice of two tone 


qualities at the flip of a 
switch — oboe or flute. 


@ 3. Instant switch from A 
to Bb. 


@ 4. Adjustable to sound 
sharp or flat with A-440, 
as desired, between A-435 
and A-445. 


@ 5. Volume adjustable 
from mere whisper to au- 
ditorium-filling intensity. 


@ 6. Costs little more than 
high grade Bb and A 
tuning bars. 


EKTRO 
UNER 


SINGS OUT an accurate and continuous A or Bp, 
as desired, in a choice of either oboe or flute tones. 
More economical to use and maintain than a small 
radio...easy to carry (size 4-7/16” x 8-3/32” x 9-1/2”). 
Grey wrinkle finish — case a convenient 
black leather carrying strap. LEKTRO TUNER operates 
on 110-120 volt, 60 ercle- AC or DC electric power. BOOKLET 
See your Conn dealer now, or write for free folder 
today. Find out how this amazing device can save / 
our time and help you do a better job. Address 
Dept. 1105 


BAND 


inquiries to 





and ACCURATELY 


INSTRUMENT 
C. G. CONN LTD., ELKHART, INDIANA 






THE Aleeu ELECTRONIC 
AID TO BANDMASTERS 


Write |= 


gor 


DIVISION 





dd, 
it? 


Is your rhythm on the beam? 
Are you playing with the 


gang... or are you a split second 


ahead of or behind the down beat? 


Many a hot musician has improved his tempo by practicing 
with the FRANZ ELECTRIC METRONOME. A flip of the switch 
and you have an ACCURATE, UNVARYING beat, 
with a resonant click marking any tempo from 40 to 208. 


Be solid. Use a FRANZ ELECTRIC METRONOME as you practice! 


Only $15.00—Guwuaranteed for 5 years 


From your dealer or Send Check or 
Money Order for Disect Shipment 


FranZ Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
53 Wallace St., New Haven 11, Conn. Dept. 1M 




















! Glisten ! 


A POLISH FOR FINE WOOD FINISHES AND 
DELICATE METALS 
CREATED FOR MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
$1.25 Postpaid 


UNIVERSAL MERCHANDISERS 

1876 15th Street 

San Francisco 3, Calif. 

Please send me 1 bottle GLISTEN 
I enclose $1.25. 
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SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
REINSTATEMENTS 





SUSPENSIONS 


Boston; -Mass., Lotal $—George »R. Acquaviva, 
Morsie Allen, Americo Amodeo, Jerry Amodeo, 
Jules Angoff, Thomas R. Atkinson, Benedice Doug- 
lass Aucoin, Albert Badgers, Mitchell Baizen, 
Philip Barron, Francis T. J. Bedard, Anthony 
Bellacqua, Harry E. Bogomaz, W. Gerard Bottorff, 
Arthur Earl Brown, Donald E. Buck, Charles F. 
Buonvicino, Joe Capp, Lester E. Chamberlain, 
Diran Chertavian; Robert V. Chipman, Louis Co- 
cuzzo, Richard Collins, Edmund J. Coughlin, 
Marino Cuozzo, Charles D’Angeli, Vincent De- 
Nunzio, Anthony Carl Dias, James A. DiMaggio, 
John Dorsey, Karl L. Ernst, Edward P. Fagin, 
Donald L. Finamore, Abraham Fleitman, Harry 
Fleitman, Ernest Furtado, A. E. Gallinaro, Nicho- 
las A, Giallombardo, Norman Gilbertson, Arthur 
Goldstein, Richard J. Gorman, Bernard Grossman, 
Martin J. Halleran, Jr., Alfred E. Halverson, Fran- 
cis J. Hapenny, Robert Harris, Bruce E. Heinicke, 
Joseph Heller, Peter Hetorilla, John E. Hogan, 
Aldene Hoge, Frank Bernard Holderried, Gerald 
Edward Howorth, Josephine M. Hunt, Helen B. 


| Huxtable, Julio Incardone, Andrew A. Jacobson, 


Ralph Jones, Wm. Welsh Kahakalau, Jr., Ira Kat- 
kis, Wm. Kelleher, Arthur J. Kerr, Esther King, 
Richard A. Komenda, Walter A. Korb, Arnold S. 
Landsberg, Robert A. Levy, Elliott C. Lewis, Gor- 
don S. Lewis, Joseph Liebster, Willard Paul Lind- 
ner, Donald D. Lowden, Jr., Anthony Luciano, 
John E. Lydstone, Jr., Paul Mandella, Robert J. 
Martos, Wm. McFaden, James McHale, Marvin 
Meyer, Rudolph Michaud, Dora Van Miller, Harry 
Miller, Joseph Munda, Nuncio Muscianesi, Pat 
Nero, George J. Nowland, Leroy J. Nutile, Edward 
N. O'Hearne, James C, O'Leary, Thomas F, O'Neill, 
Michael J. Pallamary, Virginia E. Parker, Vin- 
cent Parla, Louis Pascucci, Anthony F. Pedi, 
Theresa M. Pepin, Edward Pizzi, Jordan S. Ramin, 
Wm. J. Reynolds, James Roche, Rose Rochells, 
Frederick Rubin, George H. Rogers, Gladys Sal- 
maine, Robert H. Saltmarsh, George O. Sarty, 
Elizabeth Scher, Muriel H. Schiff, Samuel Seiniger, 
Eleanor L. Shields, Wm. E. Shimmin, Vernon J. 
Sholund, Alan W. Smith, Jesse Smith, Schuyler 
A. Snow, Adam J. Sortini, Jennie Stahl, Lois 
Stevens, George H. Stolman, Robert D. Swift, Ber- 
nard Taclof, Dean E. Thomas, Angelo Todisco, 
Angelo §. Trovato, Salvatore Vasta, Margaret 
Mildred Vaznaian, Howard W. Vivian, Lois K. 
Weiner, Francis John Welcome, Roland L. Wells, 
Ernest F. West, Jr., Ellery L. Wilson, Carl E. 
Wongberg, G. Rowland Young, Jr. 

Cedar Rapids, Lowa, Local 137—Philip J. 
Schmitt, Harlan C. Hall, Tom J. Stastny. 

Colorado Springs, Cole., Local 154—C. Bragg, 
L. C. Brewster, D, A. Caldwell, R. M. Daley, Billy 
McConnell, Frank Tafoya, Jr., John Magee. 

Decatur, Ill., Local 89—John Balamos, Audry 
Baxter, Warren Cairns, Leslie B. Cripe, James C. 
Hassinger, Orville E. Hayes, David Hughes, Grady 
Nichols, Jack Ruthrauff. 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—Donna Autry, Zenas 
Beckman, Leroy A. Boyer, Austin Chandler, Lloyd 
G. Clements, Frank W. Schrope, Chas. Loren 
Steele, Earl H. Thomas, Vivian Watkins, Willard 
A. Webber, Alvin Lee Wilson, Violet Joan Beck, 
Fred Jackson Boyer, Kevin E. Drummond, Vin- 
cent C. Gerard, Merrill E. Moore, Eddie C. Rube- 
nacker, James Byrne, Fred W. Butler. 

Duluth, Minn., Local 18—John Code, Lloyd 
Jackson, Carl Jannetta, Lugean Saunders, Herbert 
Tresise, James Hintikka, Corinne Terens, Royal 


Adams, Joyce Olson, Harvey Edblad, Gladys 
Fdblad, Royal Knott, George Lampert, Fred 
Nelson. 


Escanaba, Mich., Local 663—Frank J. Meurohr, 
Jr., Dawn McClinchey, Wm. Moras; Merton LeBar, 
Robert Lucas, Ronald Liberty, Gunnard Lindstrom. 

Houston, Texas, Local 65—Harold Keating, Omie 
Brewster, Jerry L. Bryan, Robert Busby, Carroll 
Comstock, Tommy Dotson, Robert Evans, Dick 
Haltom, Morgan Hill, John Marling, Larkin Wil- 
liamson. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—Sylvester Bram, 
Emil Cafaro, Allen Camelli, Donald Crothers, 
Joseph DeRocco, Anthony Donato, Edward Ellison, 
Cornelius Ford, Mark lIannelli, Thomas Jones, 
Michael Lemo, David Lufkin, George Maldfeld, 
Rocco Martino, Herman Muller, John Nashak, An- 
thony Novo, Arthur Prusinsky, Walter Reynolds, 
Solomon Selby, Richard Sheehan, Frank Slomin- 
skie, Ray Tillotson. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Wm. Van Doran, 
William Morris. 

Mobile, Ala., Local 407—Geo. Ellis, Charles 
Foster. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Marie Biller, Clarence 
Brah, Robert Buss, Jeannette Ceynowa, Eldon 
Christoperson, Robert Chrostowski, William Cline, 
Francis Frohwirth, Mathew Geracie, Don Hamer- 
nik, Jerry Karpinski, Doris Knabe, Al Koralewski, 
Mildred Kroening, John Lazich, Earl Lieber, Joyce 
Mies, Ray Myers, Ed Nemovitz, Ralph Oleszak, 
Ray Poulter, Art Werner, Floyd Whaley, Gordon 
Wolter. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Hillard I. Brown, 
Loyal Boles, Les Cochran, Nyles Gadbois, Willard 
Gombold, Robert E. Hoff, Robert C. Hood, Gerald 
C. Kenerson, Lloyd LaBrie, Sally Lee, Douglas M. 
Murray, Don L. Petersen, Robert W. Podell, Sid- 
ney L. Roberts, George Sumner, Robert L. Telfair, 
Victor A. Turitto, Raymond G. VanCamp, Douglas 
W. Walton, Earle L. Williams. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Fred Adams, John H. 
Almeida, Robert Bank, James E. Carroll, Roberto 






















DIRECTONE DOMINAT 
THE ACCORDION MARKE 


only tw yiea shal 


its intr 


2,448,682; 
patented Italy and Germany 


Exclusive feature of 


PANCORDION 
AND 


CRUCIANELLI 
ACCORDIONS 
120-bass models as low as $310, 
Write for illustrated catalog. 
PANCORDION, INC. 
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Se CHART 





STOCK 44, ‘ 
® IMMEDIATELY 
AROL MUSIC CHART CO. 





PIANISTS 
Sensational set of Chord Charts show 
names, symbols, readings, treble, bass 
notations, 648 chord positions, 180 bass 
positions. Essential to improvising, 
arranging, composing, teaching. i 
$1.00. Order by maill Stock limi 

CAROL MUSIC COMPANY 
Box 21, Lefferts Sta., Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 











CARIL MUSIC CHART CO. 
7.0.0 GN 











NEW PIANO “MUTE” 


Lets You Practice Piano Day or Night 
Without Disturbing Others 
MAYO'S Muting Device—easily attached or de- 
tached without harming mechanism. State 
upright, grand or spinet! Sold only on money- 
back guarantee. Send $5.00 for mute and 
full instructions for use. 
RICHARD MAYO, Piano Technician 

Dept. 004, 1120 Latona St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 








JAZZ PIANO MEN! 


52 SECRETS!—Runs, Fills, Breaks, Tricks, 
Chord Symbols, Demonstration Solbo......$1.00 

BE-BOP PIANO! (3 Full Solos)... $1.00 

52 INTROS (Big Book, All Styles $2.00 

36 MODULATIONS (New Folio).......0+-.»-.$1.00 
All ar® authentic PROFESSIONAL styles. 
Money-Back Guarantee. No C.O.D. Orders. 

L. GUPTILL (802) 
345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. ¥. 












DANCE BAND LEADERS 
FINE ARRANGEMENTS of STANDARD ty 
of AVAILABLE MATERIAL for 2 
Saxes, Piano, Drums, and optional 

LARRY LIVINGSTON 
1116 Owana St, Royal Oak, Michigan 
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Covina, California 
Gentlemen: 


Improve my Techn 
i understand there 
Name ... 


nique, 


PIANISTS 


IMPROVE YOUR PLAYING 
BY BROADWELL TECHNIQUE 


Learn how the Broadwell Principles of Mental-Muscular 
Co-ordination and the Keyboard Patterns Method to gain 
proper keyboard habits can greatly improve your Accu- 
racy, Technique, Memorizing, Sightreading and Playing. 


‘REDUCE PRACTICE EFFORT—10 TO 1 


Your piano practice can be scientifically applied to eliminate Waste Effort and 
Time. Learn how one practice repetition can do the work of ten; 
memorizing and sightreading are reduced to logical practice principles. 
Broadwell System makes memorizing automatic. 


process. 


GAIN IMMEDIATE RESULTS 


accuracy, 


Mail Coupon — no obligation — for 


FREE BOOK — “TECHNIQUE” 


BROADWELL STUDIOS, Dept. 78-L 


ique, Accuracy, Memorizing, 


is no obligation. 


how 
The 


Makes Sightreading a natural, 


Value of the Broadwell Methods applied to your own playing is appreciated not 
only in the muerayes quality of playing, but also the speed with which improve- 
sightreading and memorizing, 
Improved mastery of skills such as trills, arpeggios, runs, octave 
passages, chord skips, is unmistakably evident after the first ten days. 


ADOPTED BY FAMOUS TEACHERS - PIANISTS 


The Broadwell Methods are used by famous Concert Pianists, Professional 
Pianists, reputable Teachers, Students and Organists the world over. 
methods may be applied by the student who has had but six months of previous 
piano instruction as well as by advanced students. The methods are as valuable 
to the player of popular music as to the classical pianist. The Broadwell Methods 
have been successfully used for over twenty years by thousands of pianists. 


BROADWELL PIANO TECHNIQUE 


become 


These 


Send me your FREE Book “Technique” showing how I may quickly 
Sightreading and Playing. 











PRICE $3.00 


MANUAL OF REED FIXING 


By D. BONADE 





1595 Broadway 


BEST ON THE MARKET 
Soft - Medium - Strong 


Send Check or Money Order 


MUSICAL SUPPLIES 


re ee ...Box of 50, $10.00 
aR csvecsereeeeeedbO% Of 50, $14.00 
alee ata Box of 50, $18.00 


seit eee MRED” wicene 


BONADE - FALVO- PUPA INC. 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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RUMMERS 


KITS FOR ALL DRUMS 
See Your Dealer or Write 
DEPT. 





COVER YOUR DRUMS WITH THE NEW VE-ALOID PEARL 
White Marine — Black — Red — Blue 


IM — 559 KINGS erat 


BROOKLYN 23, NEW YO 











STRAIGHT-RIM MO 
For Cornet, Trumpet, 
tone—Each 


diately with a change 
mouthpiece. Write for 





JACOBS’ INDIVIDUAL 


Trombone 
“Hand-Tooled” and Tested. 
Comfort and improvement come imme- 


MARION L. JACOBS 
$29 Ouray Ave., Grand Junction, 


and Bari- 


to the RIGHT 
now to 


Colo. 











SIMONE MANTIA 


NOW ACCEPTING STUDENTS 
TEACHING 
Trombone and Euphonium 


325 West 45th St.. New York 19. N. Y. 
Tel. CI 6-0430 


















Cervantes, Jualian A. Cohen, Robert Davis, Wil- 
liam Dean, Robert Lee Decker, Constantino De- 
Mario (Jimmy Allen), Enrique Diaz, Fred Dubina, 
David Earle, Ralph R. Eden, Harry Evans, Joseph 
Fasano, Albert Fraga, Arthur W. Giles, Wilby Goff, 
Arminda Gonsalves, Fred A. Hasty, Henry G. Hig- 
gason, Emil Hildebrandt, Catherine Jenkins, 
Maxine York Jones, Herman T. Kane, Stanley V. 
Karling, Claude J. Kelly, Marjorie Kemp, Jerome 
Ressler, Donald Langford, Carmencita Lazala, 
Harry Lenhoff, Richard Linklater, Leon Marshall, 
Eugene Mongno, David Moore, Lloyd A. Morris, 
William V. Moss, Emma A. Murphy, Deloris Mur- 
rell, Caroline MacDuff, Albert McMinn, Frank 
Perez, Jose Perez, Maurice Phillips, Daisy Powell, 
Joe Purnell, Leon L. Ranck, Alfonso Reyes, Emma 
Rich, Oscar Rynning, C. W. Savery, John H. 
Schweitzer, Winston Sharples, Joseph Sheehan, 
Keith Sherouse, Aaron Shifrin, Despy Skourlas, 
Harold Smith, William Snyder, Gene Sutherland, 
Paul Tichenor, Rosa Tudela, Don H. Tupman, 
Robert Williams, Thomas Woodward. 

Mattoon, Ill., Local 224—Glen L. Clawson, John 
Church, Ralph Bookman, Ishmael E. Driskell, 
Lawrence Green, D. J. Grissom, Allan Kiefer, Mary 
L. Moorhead, Chas. Sompson, Jr., Fred D. Winters, 
Clara Mae Swanik, John A. Swanik, Max Thom- 
ason, Geo. D. Timm, Gerald G. Clawson, Janice 
E. Clawson. 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Local 406—Victor Cutti, 
Charles Beique, Mario Cordella, Jack Gerson, Jose 
Gonzales, Esther Fromm, Paul Hebert, Abe Her- 
man, Jean Hossack, Don Lafleur, Madeleine Ray- 
mond, Alfred Gordon Smith, Robert Sawyer, Fred 
Chas. Smithson, Richard Thomas, Hilda Winnett, 
Harvey Weiner. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Bernie Badler, An- 
thony Cermele, Felix D’Addario, Harry Ehren 


krantz, Sanford Feld, Frederick Hughes, John 
Hyde, George Koppelman, Fernando Lancin, 
Johnny Layne, Joseph Lordi, Ruth Ludlow, Leo 
Malkin, Jerry Melillo, Robert Millard, Robert 
Millard, James Parrillo, Eugene Phipps, Miriam 
Quallo, Tam Tortoriello, Albert Traettino, Pat 
Tortoriello, Harold Van Pelt, William R. Wanne- 


macher, Harold Wing, Joseph Wojtowic, Frank R. 
Zemkoski. 

Norfolk, Va., Local 125—Don Wornstaff. 

Oneonta, N. Y., Local 443—Nial Lindsley, Anne 
Bozanic, Donald Trinkino, Dennis Sullivan, Eric 
Arnio, Louis Nadeau, Wallace Many, Jesse Lass- 
well. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 375—Billy R. Col- 
well, Bob Gilkeson, Joe S. Hogan, RoberteG. Jones, 


Walter H. Kranz, Rosemarie C. Kuenkel, Byron 
Lenthall, Don R. Rubrecht. 

Peoria, Ill., Local 26—Royal G. Bouhl, James 
David Chase, Robert E. Giddings, David Ward 


Grantham, Robert M. Hotchkiss, Philip C. Little- 
field, Darold McCalla, Frederick R. Meyer, Dean 
Miller, Richard I. Miller, Ralph E. Moorhouse, 
John H. Paterson, Robert E. Perdelwitz, Frank O. 
Roberts, Gene A. Waterstreet, Robert M. Whalton, 
Jr., Harry R. Winchell, Merle Baxter. 

Richmond, Ind., Local 424—Lee Bucher. 

San Jose, Calif., Local 153—Gene Pierce. 


Schenectady, N. Y., Local 85—Edw. Bowmaker, 
George Corneau, Thomas Moulton, Alex DiMarco, 
Alton Hagaman, Lawrence Murtagh, Vivian Loro, 
Frank Kosinski, Josephine Lasker, Don Marquis, 
Carl Marezewski, Irene Marczewski, Donald Smith, 
Robert Stodgell, Marcus Williams, Robert Ziegler. 

St. Louis, Mo., Local 197—john Albert, Fell 
Angell, Robert Aviles, Wm. Baskerville, Pressley 
Barge, James Barlow, Thelma Barlow, Grazia 
Barnes, Darius Betts, Eva Bolar, Leamon Bolar, 
Ruth Bragg, Birk Brazier, Tilford Brooks, Clifton 
Bqrdlong, Alex Caldwell, Virgil Carter, [ames 
Cowan, Walter Davis, James Dinwiddie, Ernest 
Franklin, David Fieler, Yvonne Ghoston, Jewell 
Gilbert, Edith Givens, Bennie Goodwin, Sam 
Granderson, B. Alcine Hargrove, Boston Harrell, 
Emma Lou Holloway, Irvria Kelley, James Mc- 
Cleary, Alonzo Peters, Ralph Rausch, John San- 
ders, Leroy Vickman, Wm. Washington, Huey 
Webb, Walter Weaver, Joe Upchurch. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Kristian Knutsen, 
Glen A. Schaefer, Clarence C. Bogdan. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149—Edw. Barr, 
Frank Barreca, Russ Barreca, Bernie Black, 
Myrtle Bowman (Coulson), D. Buchanan, Ken 
Carruthers, Kenneth Cocklin, Les Collins, Laurier 
Fred Dier 


Cormier, Percie Cox, John J. Currie, 

(Ambrose), I. Dubinsky, Lon Duncombe, Chas. R. 
Faith; Archie Ferrie, Dalnillo Florian, Geo. B. 
Fowler, Jas. E. Fry, Raymond Gould, Doreen 
Griffin (Spence), Glen Griffith, Miss G. Griffiths, 
Edw. A. Hancock, Wade Hemsworth, Howard 
Hunt, Antoni Janusz, Miss M. A. Jardine, H. S&S. 


Jeffs, Anne Kay, Frank Knuckle, Wm. Kostenuk, 
Douglas B. Longfield, A. McCalla, W. D. Mc- 
Clure, Glen McDonald, Stewart Mason, Wilfrid 
Mellor, Philip A. Moore, G. A. Mulliner, Harry 
Nicholson, Alex Ochiena, Roy Paterson, Herbert 
Peake, Robt. W. Phenix, F. Podoliak, Nate Pol- 
lick, Roy Riseley, E. J. Rolfe, John Rosart, Todd 
Russell, Riccardo A. R. Sarroga, Solly (Sonny) 
Sherman, H. Shewring, S. H. Smith, Ted P. Sni- 
der, Fred Sweeney, Bernard Tierney, B. L. Turvey, 
Arnold Ward, Henry Wright, Miss Erica Zentner. 

Watertown, N. Y., Local 734—Silvo A. Agnoli,- 
George Egan, Edw. W. Farr, Howard A. Heath, 
Robert Malone, Jan Lewis Wittlinger, Veronica 
Wormwood, John H. Dow, Clara Egan, Wm. Y. 
Fyfe, Richard Longale, Harry P. Snell, Joe Stan- 
ley (Navitsky). 

Wilmington, Del., Local 3H—Maurice Amon, 
Margaret Anderson, D. Carl Brown, Wm, C. 
Brown, Ed. Gallagher, John Giampietro, Carmela 
Grasso, Jules Helzner, Robert Phillips, Wm. J. 
Smyth, Jr., Gordon L. Tanner, Hober A. Tanner. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—John Chiaravallotti. 


| Federal Tax Already Included 





| MEMBERS 
| Wear Your Official 
i} Union Lapel Button. 





@ Beautifully Engraved 
in Gold 
@ Blue Baked Enamel 
Background 


@ Patented Screw-Back 
to Fit Lapel 


PRICE, $1.50 





Mail Postcard to Box 87, 
Brooklyn 14, New York 


BUTTON WILL BE SHIPPED C.O.D. 
Check or Money Order Accepted 
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FIN-DER 
SAX-SLING 


AT AlL GOOD DEALERS 
OR ORDER DIRECT 
FIN-DERS 1259 4th AVENUE 
SAN DIEGO I, CALIFORNIA 








WANTED FOR CASH] 


HIGH-GRADE FLUTES 


IN SILVER, GOLD OR 
PLATINUM 


STATE PRICE AND FULL PAR- 
TICULARS IN FIRST LETTER. 


CHRIS B. LINSCHOTEN 
34 So. Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah 


Oboe and English Horn Players 


No serious performer on these difficult instruments 
can afford to be without the new GUIDEX Visual 
Fingering Book for Oboe and English Horn JUST 
OUT! Shows all fir igs, fake positions and 
harmonics with actual ILLUSTRATIONS. Hiatt 
on how to tune bad notes and keep mechanism 
properly adjusted also included. Easy to undef 
stand for students. IDEAL for other instrumental 
ists who double en oboe. Per copy, $10.00 postpaid. 


GUIDEX 


























5 Bulls Head Sta., Rochester 11, N.Y. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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DRUMMERS 


The following items are a “MUST” in any 
band which plays Latin-American music. 
Cuban Maraccas (hand-carved)................ Pr. 1.75 
Cuban Maraccas (extra large, 

egg-shaped) » 
Cabassos (sambas) 
Cabassos (extra large, 
Tubos 
Claves 
SED chipnsplinssindustbtigabeisnpsnindsaiinnaditpbebenincten 
Congas (hand-painted, length 2 hs 
Wood Blocks (wooden) ......... Ea. 1.50 
OS SORE SS ERE Ea... 35, 1.10, 1.25 
Timbales, metal shell, tuneable, 

floor stand Set..35.00 


If it's in the drum line we have it, 
can get it, or can repair it. 





















Send for FREE Illustrated Drum Folder 


Frank Wolf Drummers Supplies 


117 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








- 9¢) MUSICAL 
‘ BURCH \ INSTRUMENT 
k REPAIR SHOP 


D. 412 WEST WALL ST. 
MORRISON, ILL. 














for complete overhauling of your 
saxophone or clarinet—WITH A 
FACTORY - TRAINED EXPERT 
IN CHARGE. 


— 
y) We have all modern equipment 
e 


2 
— Send For Price List — 








STICK CONTROL 

By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 

A book of 500 conditioning exercises for two- 

handed drumming. Used by Krupa, Wettling, 

Williams. Postpaid, $1.50. 

9 RUDIMENTAL DRUMMING NOVELTIES 
By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 

Solos, ducts, quintette for competition and 

exhibition. Postpaid, each, 50c. Send for 

circular. 

GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 

61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 








PETERSON HANDCRAFT REEDS 


GUARANTEED REEDS FOR OBOE, 
ENGLISH HORN AND BASSOON 


Also Expert Repairing on All Double 
Reed Instruments. Price List on Request. 
STEPHENSON MUSIC CO. 

115 No. Newton Ave., Albert Lea, Minn. 


EXPULSIONS 


Appleton, Wis., Local 337—Robert Anderson, 
Rex Cady, Rudolph Cherkasky, Charles Devendorf, 
Harold Goffin, Myron Goodacre, Edward Krysiak, 
Carlos Kent, Clarence Kemmeter, Robert Kimball, 
Betty Ann Otto, Milton Percy, Nick Rott, Richard 
Van Handel. 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—John W. Barnhill, Wm. 
F. Cannon, E. Eugene Cohig, Clyde R. Feather, 
R. O. Flanders, Eloy Gonzales, Paul Higaki (Lee), 
Melvin Katchen, Robert H. Kay, Margaret Kewish, 
Reginald Kewish, Daniel L. Kinney, J. Leon Knias, 
Samuel E. Kramlich, Nathan A. Levey, Wallace 
G. McArthur, David M. Levite, Marcia Moulton, 
Vincent Nicoletti, Chas. R. O'Neal, Annabelle 
Tilley, Carol Wolfe. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Glenn Milner. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 627—Howell Hammons, 
Clarence Fisher. 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Local 406—Louisette 
Duplessis. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Ulysses Simpson 
Scott, Jr., Mollie Frohman, Walter Frohman. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Harold (Al) Higgins, 
Blanche Petersen. 

Reading, Pa., Local 135—John F. Fisher. 

St. Catherines, Ont., Canada, Local 299— 
Stephen Boyuk. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Albert Christie 
(Sousa). 

Tulsa, Okla., Local 94—Robert Wm. Cooper, 
George F. Johnson. 

Wilmington, Del., Local 311—Joseph Fisher. 





REINSTATEMENTS 


Anderson, Ind., Local 32—H. Frank Pickett. 

Baton Rouge, La., Local 538—Jimmy Catille, 
Robert Quinn Power, Jr. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Local 82—Edmund Diciana, 
Louis Moore, Wayne Chaffin, Satino Frank Ma- 
rucca. 

Bethlehem, Pa., Local 411—Karl R. Lantz. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Jjohn T. Carroll, John 
T. Williams, Russell E. Boot, Harry Fleitman, Ber- 
nard Greenberg, Chester G. Sherman, Sayard E. 
Stone, Humbert D. Canzano, Albert T. Forest, 
Lewis B. Mills, Benj. Raffelson, Ralph Ferrigno, 
John F, Hogan, Catherine I. Lyman, Octavius Mar- 
tinoli, Roger Stanley Mason. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 208—Lawrence C. Parker, 
Mattie Watson, Alyce Brown, Phamous Lambert, 
Adolph Stansberry, Roosevelt McCutcheon, Lafay- 
ette Tompkins, James Kincaid, John E. Givens, 
Chas. Robinson, James Scales, Lee Harper, Freddie 
Crutchfield, Eddie Clark. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 10—juhl F. Kauffman, Jos. 
M. Smalldone, Edw. Fedrizzi, C. A. Santy Run- 
yon, Edw. Erazmus. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., Local 154—E. Baker 
Lambert. 

Danville, Ill., Local 90-—Alfred G. Rhodes. 
Decatur, Ill., Local 89—Corwin J. Miller, Gus 
F, Spaeth, Edw. M. Burstein, Richard L. Bacon, 
James K. Finley, Warren Parrish, Victor E. Peter- 
son. 

Denver, Cola,, Local 20—Forrest W. Scruggs, 
Joy Y. Scruggs, Harold Goddard. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Wm. D. (Bill) Adams, 
Jr., Geo. Franklin Benson, Jr., W. Frank Brum- 
balough, Milford Davis, Clayton C. Diar (Bobby 
Clayton), Arnold Gillespie, Wm. C. (Bill) Gooden, 
Howard C. (Arkie) Melcher, Saul Moss (Johnnie 
Allen), Robt. W. Myers, Jos. L. Steffee, Walter 
G. (Wally) Townsend. 

Duluth. Minn., Local 18—Wallace Gauthier, 
Erling Homstrand, Ernest Conito, Lloyd Pilon, 
Jerome Schroeder, Marguerite Getty, Wyman 
Carey. 

East St. Louis, Ill., Local 717—Bryce Rachell. 
Elizabeth, N. J., Local 151—Leo Sheehan, Alvin 
Graves. 

Fall River, Mass., Local 216—John Lewis. 

















BE A PIANO TECHNICIAN 


13,000 urgently needed in U.S. A. Make $3,000 to 
$7,000 each year (spare or full time) in this intensely 
interesting and fascinating work. Musicians easily 
qualify under INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION and 
LEARN-BY-DOING plan.. V. A. approved. Penny 
Postcard brings free details. 

HARMONY SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 
147 North Cameron St., Harrisburg, Penna. 


HARPS } 


BOUGHT - SOLD - RENTED - REPAIRED 























ah New Nylon Red or White Harp $ 
— Strings; also Gut in Red or 
White of all brands. 2 
qh} NICOLETTA’S HARP SHOP 2 
6240 Ludlow St., Philadelphia 39, Pa. ¢ 
me ma i aii 4 
nents tax 
‘isual 
UST PIANISTS, VIOLINISTS, 
and GUITARISTS—AND ALL MUSICIANS. Your 
Hints hands are the VITAL LINK between brain and 
nism instrument. Lightning fingers, flexible wrists, 
ndet- 7~ Octave playing made easy, a fine vibrato, all 
tal. acquired by a few minutes’ daily practice. 
paid. Free descriptive booklet, ‘‘FINGER MAGIC”. 


COWLING INSTITUTE, 60 New Oxford 
Street, London, W. C. 1, England. 


Houston, Texas, Local 65—Florence Sarao. 
Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—John Corcoran, 
Gregory Yaldizian, August Ciarmelli, Charles S. 
Johnson, Thomas Pambello, Mauro Cadaleta. 
Kansas City, Mo., Local 627—Mable Marshall, 
Clarence Love, Vernon Page, Leonard Enois, Bar- 
ney Johnson. 

Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—Thomas B. Wakeland. 
Miami, Fla., Local 655—Robert Bank, Robert 
Lee Decker, Fred Dubina, Ralph R. Eden, Arthur 
W. Giles, Herman T. Kane, Donald Langford, 
Harry Lenhoff, Leon Marshall, Eugene Mongno, 
David Moore, William V. Moss, Emma A. Murphy, 
Albert McMinn, Jose Perez, Joe Purnell, John H. 
Schweitzer, Joseph Sheehan, Despy Skourlas, Paul 
Tichenor, Thomas Woodward. 

Memphis, Tenn., Local 71—J. Guyton Nun- 
nally, Jr. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Carole Stevens, Wil- 
liam Lex: 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Frank J. Carufel, 
Evan Schlorf, Geo. Griak, Keith R. Thorson, 
Jos. S. Peltier, Albert J. Winterbauer. 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Local 406—Irwin 
Cooper, Frank Bellew, Denise Michelle Noel. 
Newark, N. J., Local 16—Rocco Sisto, Jos. M. 
Seddio, Stan Kernoski, Philip Tucci, Nicholas 
Giampietro, Ferris Decker, Angelo Vaglio, Irving 
Greene, Louis R. Rossi, Teddy Lopez. 

New Orleans, La., Local 174—Raymond Benoit. 
New York, N. Y., Local 802—Armando Reyes, 
George Thomas, Gordon Dooley, Ted Hettenhaus, 
George J. Joseph, Patrick Montenigro, Walter A. 
Shuette, Jr., Isaac Torres, Wm. Billy Bean Vase- 
lovic, Gladys F, Bennett, Arnold Cohen, Smith E. 
Doane, Ned Harvey, Clarence C. Jackson, Frank 
Keleman, Herbert Duke Parham, Elmo Reed, Sal- 








} For that 
| Hotel and Dinner Engagement. 


: WE OFFER YOU 
THE 


JEROME KERN 


ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
} TRANSCRIBED BY ROSARIO BOURDON 


; Containing These AlleTime Musical Comedy Favorites 


+} Smoke Gets In Your Eyes They Didn't Believe Me 
Cat And The Fiddle Selection Make Believe 

3 Look For The Silver Lining The Song Is You 

The Way You Look Tonight 


, THE FOLLOWING PARTS ARE AVAILABLE: 


PIANO-CONDUCTOR Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 
ADVANCED VIOLIN Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 

: 2ND VIOLIN ‘ HORNS IN F 

; VIOLA CELLO BASS 1ST TRUMPET IN Bb 
FLUTE OBOE 2ND TRUMPET IN Bb 

: 1ST CLARINET IN Bb TROMBONE 

: 2ND CLARINET IN Bb TUBA DRUMS 
BASSOON TYMPANI 


; PABTS, Bett icrssini sins rcriormpaai chon .. $75 


T. B. HARMS CO. 
R. K. O. ane Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 











































yo" FAKE BOOK 


Aor USE A LOOSE LEAF DEVICE 


@ 3 RING BINDER, Flexible 
Texhide—7%% x 92. 


@ 1 FILLER (48 Sheets) 3 
Hole Manuscript Paper 
—8 Staves Printed Both 
Sides. 





Cover and Filler 81.50 Extra Fillers 50e 
ORDER DIRECT FROM 
KING BRAND MUSIC PAPER CO. Dept. A. 1595 Broadway, N. ¥. C. 































ORCHESTRA STUDIES 


From R. STRAUSS’ Symphonic Works and R. WAGNER’s Operas and Concert Works 


VIOLIN - VIOLA CELLO 





STRAUSS, Complete................ 2.50 | STRAUSS, Complete................2,50 | STRAUSS, Vols. I & Il Ea. 2.50 
WAGNER, Vols. I & II..Ea. 2.50 | WAGNER, Complete.............. 3.00 | WAGNER, Complete............. 2.50 
CLARINET TRUMPET ~- FRENCH HORN 
STRAUSS, Vols. I & I1..Ea. . ro STRAUSS, Corplete................ 1.75 | STRAUSS, Complete.... 
WAGNER, Complete.............. WAGNER, Vols. I & Il Ea. 1.75 | WAGNER, Complete.. 
BASS FLUTE TROMBONE BASSOON 
STRAUSS, Comp.....1.75 | STRAUSS, Comp.....1.50 | STRAUSS, Comp.....1.75 | STRAUSS, Comp.....2.50 
(See other ad) WAGNER, Comp.....2.25 | WAGNER, Comp.....2.75 | WAGNER, Comp.....2.50 


Also: Orchestra studies for TRUMPET coverinG A WIDE RANGE OF THE 
SYMPHONIC REPERTORY—From BACH to PROKOFIEFF. Vols. 1, 2 and 3. Each $2.50. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC COMPANY 





509 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. %. 
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vatore Rizzo, Benjamin Waters, Joseph De Santis, 
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Charles S. Freed, Bertha Curtis Guetcheon, Harold 
Heimiller, Henry Heller, Ralph G. Laycock, Khalil 
Abdul Mahdi, Jerry Mayburn Mayborn, Edward L. 
Robards, Tullio Scerbo, Wm. Oscar Smith, Jr. 
Oklah City, Okla., Local 375—Genevieve D. 








ROMA IV 


120 basses, with six preset automatic switches. 
In beautiful jet black and white pearl. Weight 
approximately 152 pounds. 


Retails . . . $525 


ONE OF ELEVEN POPULAR MODELS 


MADE WITH THE SKILL OF FOUR 


GENERATIONS 
GALANTI ACCORDIONS are distinguished for their tonal beauty 
and range . . . designed to achieve perfection. You can sell 


GALANTI ACCORDIONS with the assurance that they are the 
finest instruments of their kind. 


SEND FOR LATEST CATALOG 


R. GALANTI & BRO. Ine. 


783 BROADWAY NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 




































TO 
SAXOPHONE 
Players and Teachers 


First booklet of its kind 
ever written. Gives you a 
history of the saxophone 
.hints to improve play- 
ing... how to keep your instrument 

in good condition. Valuable teaching aid. 












Just send your name and address on a postcard 
for your free copy of this valuable and interesting 
booklet — written by E. Donald Jessop, widely 
recognized music authority and" teacher. Limited 
edition. Write today. 

















BUESCHER 
BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1140 €. Jackson Blvd, Elkhart, Indiana 





Greene, Norman L. Bonner. 
Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Charles L. McDaniel. 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada, Local 180—Ivan Brunel, 
P. Akeson. 
+ Peoria, Ul., Local 26—Gerald E. Hootman, Chas. 






































FREE 


Sales equipment to Woodwind Musi- 
cians who may wish to represent ug 
in their area. Car essential. We wil] 
pay you $20.00 if you will try the 
work for one day. If you are suc- 
cessful we will guarantee you $20.00 























































































































































J. Paul, Anthony Zonzo, Robt. F. Paul. plus extra commission every day. 
Pittsfield, Mass., Local 109—C. Robie. No investment to make. Position a. 
Reading, Pa., Local 135—Carmen Civita, Mrs. consists of demonstrating prepara- PARK 
Michael Galasso, Edw. Bickicki. tory musical instruments to schools 
Rochesier, N. Y., Local 66—Willis C. Blank. in 100-mile radius of your home, ANE 
Sacramento, Calif., Local 12—Richard Garcia, Musicianship is the only experience 
Lupe Manriguez, Allen Sweeten. needed. This is a wonderful oppor- Castle Garc 
St. Louis, Mo., Local 197—David Grant, Horace tunity for anyone who has daytime Props., P- 
Milliner. hours free. Write application. en 
St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Eugene M. Bird, ’, 
Ervin G. Friemuth, John T. (Jack) McKay, Eu- EDUCATIONAL SALES CO. lakeview P 
gene O. Frey. P. ©. Box 731, Madison 1, Wisconsin ong 
San Jose, Calif., Local 153—James Thompson. Louie's Pa 
San Leandro, Calif., Local 510—Keith McClusky. Charles 
Schenectady, N. Y., Local 85—Art Mix, Richard Angeles, ‘ 
Bojarski, Haroid Carpenter, Antonin Aldi. Midway tg 
Seattle, Wash., Local 76—Zita Dillon, Henry alg 
W. Bickler, Warren Barbour Boswell. tele 
Superior, Wis., Local 260—James W. Smith. @Birming 
Tampa, Fla., Local 721—Josef C. Zukor, Frank — 
Comparetto, Leo L. Halley, Willa Black. Kainbow Gi 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149—C. Ambeault, ap 
Don Blackburn, G. Moschetti, Howard Reynolds, = Fe 
Oliver Wagner, Wm. White. Ga 
Watertown, N. Y., Local 734—Thomas E. oy G 
Shoen, Wm. W. Shampine. P. ; 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., Local 610—Richard A ore 
Hagen, Glen Stainbrook, Stanley Thomas, Richard on 
Wiltrout. _ 
Woonsocket, R. I., Local 262—Herve Mineau. ee 
Worcester, Mass., Local 143—-Warren B. LaBaire 
Paul Kukonen, Richard L. Goodwin. . INDIVIC 
—-. - TWAT STAY SOLD’ ‘aid 
~ 4700 W WALTON This Lis 
FOR SALE or EXCHANGE = i 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE'S per 
(Continued from page forty-six) : ce 
Complete Course in Piano Tuning 
FOR SALE—Two old cellos, $150.00 each. Charles pairin AL 
Sladovnik, 41-40 17lst St., Flushing, N. Y. and Re; 3 AUBURN: 
FOR SALE—Imperial Deagan vibraharp, F to F; Frazier, W 
like new; with cases, $800.00. Charles Chastain, BIRMINGHA 
447 Boulevard, S. E., Atlanta, Ga. AILS Sellers, St 
FOR SALE—Balanced action Selmer alto saxo- LEARN AT HOME. FOR DET. view Be: 
phone, excellent condition; recently completely Write KARL BARTENBACH DOTHAN 
overhauled; serial No. 24,000; complete with 3-way 1001 -WELLS ST., LAFAYETTE, IND, Smith, Mo: 
Selmer case, $300.00. Bob Malitz, 669 Jefferson ILE: 
Place, Bronx 56, N. Y. Phone LUdlow 9-8666 be- Felis, Ike 
tween 6:30-7:30 P. M. 
FOR SALE—Xylophone, pre-war Leedy, with two KING ROSS A 
plywood cases; 3% octaves; chrome chassis on HI-TONE FAIRBANKS: 
wheels; valued at $300.00, but best reasonable offer - Elder, Gles 
considered. Theresa Duce, 1600 Broad St., Bloom- CE 
field, N. J. Phone: BLoomfield 7-8816. MOUTHPIE! AF 
FOR SALE—Used orchestra music, 25 numbers, For Easy High Notes on Trombone FLAGSTAFF: 
$10.00; some standard, concert, show and opera 70-22 35th Avenue Saguaro Cli 
selections, ‘etc. “ Also French violin, $40.00, and KING ROSS Jackson Heights, N. Y. Employer 
a Gutter violin, $80.00; both fine orchestra violins. PHOENIX: 
A. Roller, 115 East 169th St., New York 52, N. Y. Hoshor, Jo! 
Phone: JErome 6-2212. Jones, Caly 
FOR SALE—Hammond organ speaker, DX-20. SHORTY ROGERS —, 
G. M. Fournier, 16 Wabash Ave., Pittsburgh featured with Woody Herman Club. 
20, Pa. Willett, R 
FOR SALE—Cabart oboe, plateau automatic octave, is a trumpet student of oo. 
one year old; excellent condition, no cracks; pone, 
$275.00. Also Barbier ring oboe, no cracks, terri- CHARLES CoLin oll ‘ 
fic buy, $150.00. Jack Greenberg, 200 West 108th P é T, 
ee New York 25, N. Y. & Write, Wire or Phone for a Club, El 
-B WEST 48th .» NEW YORK C 
FOR SALE—Leandro Besiach viola, size 16%; om s., ARI 
Milano, 1897; big, smooth sound, perfect con- Telephone: Circle 5-5167 _ ELDORADO: 
dition; $600.00 with case. Fine, heavy Tubbs Shivers Bol 
viola bow, $100.00. Also violin, viola, and cello; PIANO MODULATIONS HOT SPRING 
good condition; cheap. B. Darnell, 2901 Forest, Smith, Dew 
Denver, Colo. New big folio of 36 professional tt two and four LITTLE ROC! 
bar lations. All 
FOR SALE—King Mortone string bass; case, bow; Chord, etc. Many changes to major Flag minor ae 
like new; sacrifice, $150.00 cash. W. D. Schiller, keys. Only publication of its kind. Helpful ao, 
4048 Ellington Ave., Western Springs, Ill. to arrangers and accordionists, too. Money- Ts flor, Jacl 
back guarantee. NoC.O.D.’s. Send only $1.00 MOUNTAIN I 
WANTED Shon ee ae 
345 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. PINE BLUFF: 
= _— Ark. St 
WANTED—Fine violin such as Strad., Guadag- ORCHESTRATIONS on bur 
nini, Bergonzi, ete.; the price is no object; ocal and Orch P 
write at once. Chester Cheiro, 1275 Westwood Dance, V: Concert “ 
hue, Cieehads Coin, BY BEST ARRANGERS. Immediate shipment CAL! 
. — C.O.D. without deposit. We pay the postage BAKERSFIELI 
WANTED—Following colored musicians to help and supply any music published. Preference Charlton, N 
organize seven-piece dance band in coal mining to Union Members. Write for free Catalog Conway, Ste 
district of West Virginia, with no competition, of Orch., Bands, Books and special Free Offer. Cox, Richar 
sober, willing to work at odd jobs in and — GLADSTONE HALL MUSIC CO. BENICIA: 
Bluefield, W. Va., until band fully organized: Rodgers, Ed 
one piano and one trumpet player, read or fake, 1676 Broadway, New York 19, N. ¥. BEVERLY HI 
the rest are here; good paying field, with year- all Mestusis, Pa 
round work once organized. If interested, contact BIG BEAR L. 
me by writing or call, giving Local number. ~ 30 Chasers any Combo $4 Cressman, 
Louis Jones, Secretary, Local 419, A. F. of M., z m COMPTON: 
P. Q Box 875, Pocahontas, Va. Phone: 1015. 50 Intros., Piano, Guitar or Vi-Lo Reco 
- > _ 25 Rift, Sock Cheruses, Any CULVER C 
WANTED—Sordillo multi-bore mouthpiece for | 200 Hot Licks, Any Toddle He 


trombone and euphonium; must have all three 
extra bores. Arthur Meier, Melbourne, lowa. 


WANTED—Stravinsky’s Histoire du Soldat (parts); 
solos, studies, etc., for contrabass; chamber music 








utilizing contrabass. Ward G. Erwin, R. R. 1, 
Davenport, lowa. 













Ad-Lib at Sight, Complete 
Arrange at Sight, Complete 
50 4-Bar Endings to any tunes, 7 
“Walking” String Bass 
20% Dis. on 3 Items. Add 30c C.0.D. Sample 





WIN NEHER, 3507 EARL ST., LAURELDALE, ? 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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DEFAULTERS LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 











PARKS, BEACHES 
AND GARDENS 


Castle Gardens; Youth, Inc., 
Props., Detroit, Mich. 

Granada Gardens, Shannon Shaef- 

fer, Owner, Eugene, Ore. 

Lakeview Park, 

Middletown, Conn. 

Lovie’s Palm Gardens, and 
Charles Gambina, Mgr., 

Angeles, Calif. 

Midway Park; Joseph Paness, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Pineview Beach, Stan Sellers 
(Birmingham, Ala.), Operator, 

Bessemer, Ala. 

tuinbow Gardens; A. J. Voss, 

Manager, Bryant, lowa. 

$or-A-Bar Gardens, 

Kansas City; Mo. 

Summer Gardens and James 

Webb, Gravenhurst, Ont., Can. 

Sunset Park; Baumgart Sisters, 

Williamspori, Pa. 

Terrace Gardens, E. M. Carpen- 

ter, Manager, Flint, Mich. 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 

cally arranged in States, 

Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 
AUBURN: 

Frazier, Whack 

BIRMINGHAM: 

Sellers, Stan, Operator, Pine- 

view Beach (Bessemer, Ala.). 

DOTHAN: 

Smith, Mose 
MOBILE: 

Felis, Ike 


ALASKA 
FAIRBANKS: 
Elder, Glen A. (Glen Alvin) 


ARIZONA 
FLAGSTAFF: 

Saguaro Club, and R. M. Greer, 

Employer. 
PHOENIX: 

Hoshor, John 

Jones, Calvin R. 

Newberry, Woody, Mgr., and 
Owner, The Old Country 
Club. 

Willett, R. Paul 

TUCSON: 
Williams, Marshall 
YUMA: 


Los 








Buckner, Gray, owner ‘‘345" 


Club, El Cajon. 


ARKANSAS 
ELDORADO: 
Shivers, Bob 
HOT SPRINGS: 
Smith, Dewey 


Taylor, Jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Robertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 

PINE BLUFF: 

Arkansas State College 
Clark, Stanley 

Scott, Charles E. 


CALIFORNIA 
BAKERSFIELD: 
Charlton, Ned 
Conway, Stewart 
Cox, Richard 
BENICIA: 
Rodgers, Edw. T 
BEVERLY HILLS: 
Mestusis, Paris 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
COMPTON: 
Vi-Lo Records 
CULVER CITY: 
Toddle House, 
Toscano. 
DEL MAR: 


and John J. 


Hotel Del-Mar, 
FRESNO: 


Wagnon, Wm. B., Jr., President 
Valley Amusement Asso., and 
Barn Dance Hall. 
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oo AR pte winnons 
HOLLYWOOD: COLORADO 
s . Davi 
Alison, David DENVER: 


Berg, Billy 
Birwell Corp. 
Bocage Room, Leonard 
Vannerson 
Dempster, Ann 
Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Mgt.. Ltd. 
Gray, Lew and Magic 
Record Co. 
Kolb, Clarence 
Morros, Boris 
Patterson, ‘Trent 
Robitschek, Kurt 
Universal Light Opera Co. and 
Ass'n. 
Western Recording Co. and 
Douglas Venable. 
Wrightman, Neale 
LOS ANGELES: 
Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 
Dalton, Arthur 
Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 
Halfont, Nate 
Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Mauro, Managers. 
Moore, Cleve 
Morris, Joe, operator, 
Plantation Club 
Mosby, Curtis 
New Club Alabam, Curtis Mosby 
and M. E. Brandenberg. 
Preston, Joey 
Royal Record Co. 
Ryan, Ted 
Tonkins, Irvan ‘*Van" 
Vannerson, Leonard 
Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Earl 
Wilshire Bowl 
MANTECA: 
Kaiser, Fred 
MONTEREY: 
Roberts Club, and A. M. Kolvas, 
owner, 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 
Lohmuller, Bernard 
OAKLAND: 
Bozo’s Cafe, and Fred Horn, 
Operator. 
Moore, Harry 
Morkin, Roy 
OCEAN PARK: 
Frontier Club and Robert Moran 


ORLAND: 
Gates, C. W., Manager, Palace 
Dance Hall. 
OROVILLE: 


Rodgers, Edw. T., 
Palm Grove Ballroom. 
PALM SPRINGS: 
Hall, Donald H. 
PERRIS: 

McCaw, E. E., Owner, 

Horse Follies of 1946. 
REDWOOD CITY: 

Lucky Star Club, and Mrs. Pro- 
vina, Proprietor, and Gene 
Bender, Manager. 

SACRAMENTO: 
Cole, Joe 
Leingang, George 

SAN DIEGO: 

Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otis Wimberly. 

Miller, Warren 

Passo, Ray 

Tricoli, Joseph, Oper., 
Playland. 

Young, Mrs. Thomas (Mabel), 
and Paradise Club (formerly 
known as Silver Slipper Cafe). 

SAN FRANCISCO: 

Bramy, Al 

Brown, Willie H. 

Fox, Eddie 

Rogers & Chase Co. 

Shelton, Earl, 

Earl Shelton Productions. 

The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San _ Francisco; 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman. 

Waldo, Joseph 

SANTA ANA: 

Theo's Place, and Theo. Osborn 

SANTA BARBARA: 

Briggs, Don 

SHERMAN OAKS: 

Gilson, Lee 

Kraft, Ozzie 

TWIN PEAKS: 

Alpine Club, and J. W. Dewey, 
Employer, Lake Arrowhead. 


YREKA: 
Legg, Archie 


Frontier Night Club, and Harry, 
Gordon and Clinton Ander- 
son, owners. 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 
Goldman, Marty 
Pleasant Heights Country Club, 
Granville Smith, Owner. 
HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, Frank 
Kantrovitz, Clarence (Kay) 
Kaplan, Yale 
Kay, Clarence (Kantrovitz) 
Russo, Joseph 
Shayne, Tony 
NEW LONDON: 
Angie’s Restaurant, Grill & 
Hotel, Angelo J. Bisconti. 
Johnson, Henry . 
Patten, Olin 
Williams, Joseph 
NIANTIC: 
Crescent Beach Ballroom, and 
Bud Russell & Bob McQuillan. 
STONINGTON: 
Hangor Restaurant and Club, 
and Herbert Pearson. 
Whewell, Arthur 


WATERBURY: 
Derwin, Wm. J. 

WEST HAVEN: 
Patricelli, Alfred 

WESTPORT: 
Goldman, Al 


DELAWARE 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Chick’s Restaurant, A. B. 
Williams, Proprietor. 
NEW CASTLE: 
Hickory House, and Jos. 
Murphy, Prop. 
Lamon, Ed 
WILMINGTON: 
Allen, Sylvester, 
Kaye, Al 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vance 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Normandy Restaurant, and 
Fay Howse 
CORAL GABLES: 
Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 
Florida Productions, Inc. 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Charlies Hi-Hat Club 
Estate of Charles Reese, Jr. 
FORT MYERS: 
McCutcheon, Pat 
HALLANDALE: 
Singapore Sadie’s 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Artists, Inc. 
MIAMI: 4 
Donaldson, Bill 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Amron, Jack, Terrace Rest. 
Coral Reef Hotel 
Friedlander, Jack 
Haddon Hall Hotel 
Hume, !*-k 
Island Club, and Sam Cohen, 
owner-manager. 


Leshnicy Max 

Macomba Club 

Miller, Irving 

Mocamba Restaurant, Jack Fred- 
lander, Irving Miller, Max 


Leshnick and Michael Rosen- 
berg, Employers. 
Shanghai Restaurant, 

Caldwell, Employer. 

Straus, George 

Weills, Charles 

White House Hotel, 
Leo Radoff, Mgr.-Dir. 

Wit’s End Club, R. R. Reid, 
Manager; Charles Leveson, 
Owner. 

ORLANDO: 

Club Surrocco, and Roy Baisden 

Longwood Hotel, Maximilian 
Shepard, Owner. 

Sunbrock, Larry 

Sunshine Club and D. S. Fryor 

PALM BEACH: 

Monaco’s Restaurant and 

Frank Monaco 


and Max 





































































































PANAMA CITY: 
Daniels, Dr. E. R. 
PENSACOLA: 
Hodges, Earl, of Top Hat 
Dance Club. 
Keeling, Alec, of National 
Orch. Syndicate. 
National Orchestra Syndicate 
RIVIERA BEACH: 
Rowe, Phil 
Woodruff, Charlie 
STARKE: 
Camp Blanding Rec. Center 
Goldman, Henry 
TALLAHASSEE: 
Gaines Patio, and Henry 
Gaines, Owner. 
TAMPA: 
Junior Woman's Clab 
Pegram, Sandra 
Williams, Herman 
VENICE: 
Pines Hotel Corp., and 
John Clarke - 


Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
Manager (operated by Florida 


Circus Corp.) 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA: 
Greater 
Opera Co 
Manager. 
Herren, Clas., Herren's Ever- 
green Fi’ms Supper Club. 
Montgome y, Neal 
AUGUSTA: 
Kirkland, Fred 
J. W. Neely, Jr. 
MACON: “ 
Lee, W. C. 
SAVANNAH: 
Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 
Trocadero Club 
VIDALIA: 
Pal Amusement Co. 


IDAHO 


COEUR D’ALENE: 
Crandall, Earl 
Lachman, Jesse 

LEWISTON: 

Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 

POCATELLO: 

McNichols, Mrs. J. E., owner, 
Last Frontier, Benson Hotel, 
Sapphire Lounge. 

Reynolds, Bud 


ILLINOIS 
BLOOMINGTON: 
James R. McKinney 
CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Bennie 
CHICAGO: 
Adams, Delmore & Eugene 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 
Chicago Artists Bureau, 
License 468. 
Children’s Health & Aid Soc. 


J dlanta 


Cole, Elsie, Gen. Mgr., and 
Chicago Artists Bureau, Li- 
cense 468. 

Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
Owner. 


Daros, John 
Davis, Wayne 
Donaldson, Bill 
Eden Building Corporation 
Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Play Girls of 1938"’. 
Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Victory Follies’. 
Glen, Charlie 
Gluckman, E. M. 
Broadway on Parade. 
Hale, Walter, Promoter 
Majestic Record Co. 
Markee, Vince 
Mason, Leroy 
Mays, Chester 
Miller, R. H. 
Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 
Hughes, Owner. 
Moore, H. B. 
National Recording & 
Film Corp. 
Novask, Sarge 
Rose, Sam 
Stoner, Harlan T. 
Taflan, Mathew, 
Platinum Blonde Revue 
Taflan, Mathew, 
“Temptations of 1941", 
Teichner, Chas. A., of 
T.N.T. Productions, 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 
Davis, C. M. 
EFFINGHAM: 
Behl, Dan 
KANKAKEE: 
Havener, Mrs. Theresa, Prop., 
Dreamland. 
LA GRANGE: 
Haeger, Robert 
Klaan Club, 
LaGrange High School. 
Viner, Joseph W. 


Moonlight 
Howard C. Jacoby, 


MOLINE: 
Antler’s Inn, and Francis 
Weaver, Owner. 


MT. VERNON: 
Plantation Club, Archie M. 
Haines, Owner. 


PEORIA: 
Brydon, Ray Marsh 
Humane Animal Assa. 
Rutledge, R. M. 
Paul Streeter 

POLO: 
Clem, Howard A. 


PRAIRIE VIEW: 


Green Duck Tavern, and Mr. 


and Mrs. Stiller. 
QUINCY: 
Hammond, W. 
ROCKFORD: 


Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner. 


Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corporation 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Stewart, Leon H., Manager, 
Club Congo, 


WASHINGTON> BLOOMINGTON: 


Thompson, Earl 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob 
Lanane, George 
AUBURN: 
Moose Lodge No. 566 
ELWOOD: 
Yankee Club, and 
Charles Sullivan, Mgr. 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adams, Jack C. 
Fox, Ben 
GREENSBURG: 
Club 46, Chas. Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator. 
INDIANAPOLIs: 
Benbow, William and His All- 
American Brownskin Models, 
Donaldson, Bill 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
and Frederick G. Schatz 
Ferguson Bros. Agency 
Harris, Rupert 
Richardson, Vaughn, 
Pine Ridge Follies. 
Wm. C. Powell Agency, 
Bookers’ License No. 4150. 
NEWCASTLE: 
Harding, Stanley W. 
MARION: 
Horine, W. S. 
Idle Hour Recreation Club 
MUNCIE: 
The Oasis, and Mr. & Mrs. John 
Campbell, operators. 
RICHMOND: 
Newcomer, Charles 
Puckett, H. H. 
SYRACUSE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 


BRYANT: 

Voss, A. J., Manager, 

Rainbow Gardens. 

CLARION: 

Miller, J. L. 
HARLAN: 

Gibson, C. Rex 
WHEATLAND: 

Griebel, Ray, Mgr., Alex Pask 


KANSAS 


DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 
KANSAS CITY: 
White, J. Cordell 
LOGAN: 
Graham, Lyle 
MANHATTAN: 
Stuart, Ray 
PRATT: 
Clements, C. J. 
Wisby, L. W. 
TOPEKA: 
Mid-West Sportsmen Asso. « 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 

Taylor, Roy D. ~ 
LEXINGTON: 

Harper, A. C. 

Hine, Geo. H. 
LOUISVILLE: 

Gavin, Weezer 
OWENSBORO: 

Cristil, Joe, Owner, Club 71 
PADUCAH: 

Vickers, Jimmie, 

Bookers’ License 2611 


Green, Al, Owner and Oper., 
ai Mrs Tints Prop., 
Club Plantation. 

Stars & Bars Club (also known 
as Brass Hats ), A. R. 

, Owner; % 
ager. 

Weil, R. L. 

KE 8 

Veltin, Tony, Mgr., Palms Club 

MONROE: 

Keith, Jessie 

NEW ORLEANS 


Gilbert, Julie 

The Hurricane and 
Percy Stovall. 

Hyland, Chauncey A. 


Stewart, Willie 


MAINE 


SANFORD: 
Legere, E. L. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 

Aetna Music Corp. 

Byrd, Olive J. 

Cox, M. L., and Byrd, Olive J. 

Epstcin, Henry 

Green, Jerry 

Rio Restaurant and Harry 
Weiss, Manager. 

Stage Door Casino 

White, David, 

Nation Wide Theatrical Agy. 
BRADSHAW: 

English Supper Club, Ed. De 

Waters, Prop. 
CUMBERLAND: 

Alibi Club, and Louis Waingold, 

Manager. ‘ 
FENWICK: 
Seaside Inn, Albert Repsch, 
Owner 
FREDERICK: 
Rev. H. B. Rittenhouse 
OCEAN CITY: 

Gay Nineties Cluv, “ou Bel- 
mont, Prop.; Henry Epstein, 
Owner (of Baltimore, Md.). 

SALISBURY: 

Twin Lantern, 

Elmer B. Dashiell, Oper. 
TURNERS STATION: 

Thomas, Dr. Joseph H. 

Edgewater Beach. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BILLERICA: 

One O One Club, Nick 

Ladoulis, Proprietor. 
BOSTON: 

Bay State News Service, Bay 
State Amusement Co., Bay 
State Distributors, and James 
H. Mcllvaine, president. 

Crawford House Theatrical 
Lounge 

Grace, Max L. : 

McIlvaine, James H. 

Mouzon, George 

Snyder, Samuel, Boston 
Amusement Co. 

Sullivan, J. Arnold, 
Bookers’ License 150. 
Sunbrock, Larry and his 

Rodeo Show. 

Walker, Julian 

Younger Citizens 
Coordinating Committce 

CAMBRIDGE: 

Montgomery, A. Frank, jr. 
FITCHBURG: 

Bolduc, Henry 
HOLYOKE: 

Levy, Bernard W., 

Holyoke Theatre. 
LOWELL: 
Crowe, Francis X. 
MONSON: 
Monson House and Leo Cane- 
gallo, Esaployer. 
NEW BEDFORD: 
Rose, Manucl 
NORTH WEYMOUTH: 
Pearl, Morey 
SPRINGFIELD: 

Fielding, Marjery, and her 

School of the Dance 
WILMINGTON: 

Blue Terrace Ballroom and 

Anthony Del Torto 


MICHIGAN 


BAY CITY: 
Walther, Dr. Howard 

























Ow 
Bibb, Allen 
Bologna, Sam, Imperial Club 
Briggs, Edgar M. 
Daniels, James M. 


Kosman, Hyman 

San Diego Club, 
Nono Minando. 

Savoy Promotions, and Howard 
G. Pyle. 

Schreiber, Raymond, Owner and 
Oper., Colonial Theatre. 

Victory Supper Club, M. Jones, 
Owner. 

PLINT: 

Carpenter, E. M., Mgr., 

Terrace Gardens. 


' GRAND RAPIDS: 
Huban, Jack 


LANSING: 
Norris, Elmer, Jr., 
Palomar Ballroom. 
Thoien, Garry 
SISTER LAKES: 
Rendezvous Bow! and Gorden 
}. Miller, Owner. 


TRAVERSE CITY: 
O-At-Ka Beach Pavilion, 
Al Lawson. 


MINNESOTA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Crest Club, Frank Gasmer 
BEMIDJI: 
Foster, Floyd, Owner, 
Merry Mixers’ Tavern. 
GAYLORD: 
Green, O. M. 
RED WING: 
Red Wing Grill, Robert A. 
Nybo, Operator. 
ST. CLOUD 
Genz, Mike 
ST. PAUL: 
Fox, 8. M. 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Green, O. M. 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 
Joyce, Harry, Owner, 
Pilot House Night Club. 
GREENVILLE: 
Pollard, Flenord 
JACKSON: 
Perry, T. G. 


MISSOURI 


CAPE GIRARDEAU: 
Gilkison, Lorene 
cl 


CHILLICOTHE: 
Hawes, H. H., Manager, 
Windmoor Gardens. 
KANSAS CITY: 
Antonello, John 
Canton, L. R. 
Cox, Mrs. Evelyn 
Esquire Productions, Kenneth 
Yates, Bobby Henshaw. 
Henshaw, Bobby 
Thudium, H. C., Asst. Mgr., 
Orpheum Theatre. 
LEBANON: 
Kay, Prank 
POPLAR BLUFFS: 
Brown, Merle 
ST. LOUIS: 
Oper 
Cafe 
Brown Bomber Bar. 
D*Agostino, Sam 
Markham, Doyle, and 
Tune Town Ballroom 


MONTANA 


FORSYTH: 
Allison, J. 


NEBRASKA 


COLUMBUS: 
Moist, Doan 
KEARNEY: 
Field, H. B., Mgr., 1733 Club 


OMAHA: ; 
El Morocco Club 
Florentine Cafe, and Vance & 
Sam Vecchio, Owners. 
Rosso, Charles 


NEVADA 
ELY: 
Folsom, Mrs. Ruby 
LAKE TAHOE: 
Cal-Neva Hotel. 
LAS VEGAS: 


El Rancho Vegas and Flamingo 
Hotels, and Sanford D. Adler. 


Gordon, Ruth 

Holtsinger, Ruby 

Stoney, Milo E. 

Warner, A. H. 
PITTMAN: 

Pittman Hotel, and Jimmy 

Coroneos. 
ENO: 
Blackman, Mrs. Mary 


NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, Pres., Eastern 
Mardi Gras, Inc. 
ASBURY PARK: 
Richardson, Harry 
White, William 
ATLANTIC CITY: 

Applegate's Tavern, and A. J. 
Applegate, Employer. 

Auantic City Art League 

Dantzler, George, Operator, 
Fassa’s Morocco Restaurant. 

Fassa, George, Operator, 
Fassa's Morocco Restaurant. 

Jones, J. Paul 

Lockman, Harvey 

Morocco Restaurant, Geo. Fassa 
and Geo. Danzler, Opers. 

CAMDEN: 

Towers Ballroom, Pearson Lessy 

and Victor Potamkin, Mgrs. 
CAPE MAY: 

Mayflower Casino, 

Charlés Anderson, Operator. 
CLIFTON: 

Studio Bar, and August 

E. Buchner, Prop. 
FLORHAM PARK: 

Florham Park Country Club, 

and Jack Bloom 
HOBOKEN: 
Red Rose inn, and Thos, 
Monto, Employer. 
LAKEWOOD: 
Patt, Arthur, Mgr., Hotel Plaza 
Seldin, S. tt 
LONG BRANCH: 

Rappaport, A., Owner, 

The Blue Room. 
MONTCLAIR: 

Cos-Hay Corporation and Mont- 
clair Theatre, Thos. Haynes, 
James Costello. 

MOUNTAINSIDE: 

The Chatterbox, Inc., 

Ray DiCarlo. 
NEWARK: 

Coleman, Melvin 

Hall, Emory 

Harris, Earl 

Jones, Carl W. 

“Panda,” Daniel Straver 

Levine, Joseph 

Prestwood, William 

Red Mirror, Nicholas Grande, 
Prop. 

Simmons, Charles 

Tucker, Frank 

NEW BRUNSWICK: 

Ellel, Jack 

NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 
PATERSON: 

Marsh, James 

Piedmont Social Club 

Pyatt, Joseph 

Riverview Casine 

PLAINFIELD: 

McGowan, Daniel 

SOMERS POINT: 
Dean, Mrs. Jeanmette 
Leigh, Stockton 
SUMMIT: 
Ahrons, Mitchell 
TRENTON: 
Laramore, }. Dory 
UNION CITY: 

Head, John E., Owner, and Mr. 
Scott, Mgr., Back Stage Club. 

Kay Sweeney Club 

VINELAND: 

144 Club, and David Gross, 

owner & operator, 
WEST NEW YORK: 


B'nai B'rith Organization, and, 


Sam Nate, Employer; Harry 


Boorstein, President. 


NEW MEXICO 


CLOVIS: 
Denton, J. Earl, Owner, 
Plaza Hotel. 
SANTA FE: 
Emil’s Night Club, and 
Emil Mignardo, Owner. 





NEW YORK 
ALBANY: 
Bologhi Dominick, Owner, 
Trout Club. 
Kessler, Sam 





Lang, Arthur 

New Abbey Hotel 

New Goblet, The 
AUSABLE CHASM: 

Antler, Nat 

Steurer, Eliot 
BONAVENTURE: 

Class of 1941 of the 

St. Bonaventure College. 


BRONX: 
Santoro, E. J. 


BROOKLYN: 
Aurelia Court, Inc. 
Graymont, A. C. 
Johnston, Clifford 
Morris, Philip 
Puma, James 
Reade, Michael 
Rosenberg, Paul 
Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 
Steurer; Eliot 
Villa Antique, Mr. P. Antico, 
Prop. 


BUFFALO: 
Jackson, William 
McKay, Louis 
Nelson, Art 
Nelson, Mrs. Mildred 
Rush, Charles E. 


EASTCHESTER: 
Starlight Terrace, 
Tufo and Vincent 
eella, Props. 


ELBRIDGE: 
Ray's Bar-D and Raymond 
C. Demperio. 


FERNDALE: 
Pollack Hotel 


FLEISCHMANNS: 
Cat's Meow, and Mrs. 
Churs, Prop. 


GLEN SPEY: 
Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer. 


GLENS FALLS: 

Halfway House, Ralph Gottlieb, 
Employer; Joel Newman, 
Owner. 

Tiffany, Harry, Mgr., 

Twin Tree Inn. 


GRAND ISLAND: 
Williams, Ossian V. 


GREENFIELD PARK: 
Utopia Lodge 


HUDSON: 
Goldstein, Benny 
Gutto, Samuel 


ITHACA: 
. Bond, Jack 


JAMESTOWN: 
Lindstrom & Meyer 


LAKE HUNTINGTON: 
Green Acres Hotel 


LOCH SHELDRAKE: 
Fifty-Two Club, Saul Rapkin, 
Owner. 
Hotel Shlesinger, 
singer, Owner. 
Mardenfeld, Isadore, Jr., 
Estate of 


MONTICELLO: 
Paddock Supper Club, and 
Ray Masten, Owner. 


MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harry, Prop., 
Wagon Wheel Tavern. 


NEW LEBANON: 
Donion. Eleanor 


NEW YORK CITY: 

Adler, Harry 

Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 

Amusement Corp. of America 

Baldwin, C. Paul 

Benrubi, M. 

Booker, H. E., and All-Ameri- 
can Entertainment Bureau. 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner. 

Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency. 

Camera, Rocco 

Campbell, Norman 

Carestia, A. 

Chiassarini & Co. 

Cohen. Alexander. connected 
with “Bright Lights’’. 

Jollectors’ Items Recording Co., 
and Maurice Spivack and 
Katherine Gregg. 

“Come and Get It’ Company 

Cotton Club 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Crossen 
Associates 

Crown Records, Inc. 

Currie, Robert W., formerly 
held Booker’s License 2595. 

Davison, Jules 

Denton Boys 


Cark Del 
Formi- 


Irene 


David Shle- 


Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 

DuBois-Friedman Production 
Corp. 

Evans & Lee 

Fine Plays, Inc. 


Salesmen's Union. 

Glyde Oil Products 

Gray, Lew, and Magic 
Record Co. 

Grisman, Sam 

Gross, Gerald, of United 
Artists Management. 

Heminway, Phil 

Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 
Florida Productions, Inc. 

Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin 
Productions. 

King, Gene, 

Former Bookers’ License 3444. 

Koch, Fred G. 

Koren, Aaron 

Kushner, Jack & David 

La Fontaine, Leo 

Law, Frank 

Leigh, Stockton 

Leonard, John S. 

Lyon, Allen 
(also known as Arthur Lee) 

Manning, Samuel 

Mascon, Charles 

McCaffrey, Neill 

Meserole, Ed. P. 

Montello, R. 

Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 
Organization. 

Morison, Norell Agency. 

Murray's 

Neill, William 

New York Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Wm. Reutemann. 


New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
Scott Chalfant, James Bliz- 
zard and Henry Robinson, 


Owners. 

Orpheus Record Co. 

Parmentier, David 

Prince, Hughie 

Regan, Jack 

Rogers, Harry, Owner, 

“Frisco Follies’. 

Russell, Alfred 

Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 

Singer, John, former Booker’s 
License 3326. 

South Seas, Inc., 

Abner J. Rubien. 

Spotlite Club 

Stein, Ben 

Stein, Norman 

Steve Murray’s Mahogany Club 

Strouse, Irving 

- Sunbrock, Larry, and His 
Rodeo Show. 

Superior 25 Club, Inc. 

Television Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Edw. A. Cor- 
nez, president. 

Thomson, Sava and Valenti, Inc. 

United Artists Management 

Wee & Leventhal, Inc. 

Wilder Operating Co. 

Wisotsky, S. 

NIAGARA FALLS: 

Paness, Joseph, 

connected with Midway Park. 
ONEONTA: 
Shepard, Maximilian, Owner, 
New Windsor Hotel. 
ROCHESTER: 
Lloyd, George 
Valenti, Sam 
ROME: 

Turf Restaurant, and Carmen 

Acquino, Operator. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS: 

Messrs. Stevens and Arthur L. 

Clark. 
SCHENECTADY: 

Edwards, M. C. 

Fretto, Joseph 

Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
Shed, and Magnus E. Ed- 
wards, Manager. 

Silverman, Harry 

SOUTH FALLSBURG: 

Majestic Hotel, Messrs. Cohen, 
Kornfeld and Shore, Owners 
and Operators. 

Seldin, S. H., Oper., 
Grand View Hotel. 

SUFFERN: 

Armitage, Walter, Pres., 

County Theatre. 
SYRACUSE: 

Bagozzi's Fantasy Cafe, 
Frank Bagozzi, Employer. 

Candee Club, and Frank Sar- 
dino, owner. 

Feinglos, Norman 

Syracuse Musical Club 


TANNERSVILLE: 
Rips Inn, Basil Germano, 
Owner. 


DeSina, Manuel 
TUCKAHOE: 


and 


Birnbaum, Murray 
Roden, Walter 


Burke, Owner. 
Jerry Marsh's Cocktail Lounge, 
Jerry Marsh, owner. 


‘0 8 
Babner, William 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 
BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND: 
Mirage Room, and Edw. S. 
Friedland 


FAR ROCKAWAY: 
Town House Restaurant, and 


Bernard Kurland, Proprietor. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CAROLINA BEACH: 
Economides, Chris 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 
Amusement Corp. of America, 
Edson ©. Blackman, Jr. 
Jones, M. P. 


DURHAM: 


Gordon, Douglas 
Royal Music Co, 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
The Town Pump, Iac. 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino and 
Irish Horan. 
Plantation Club, and Fred 
Koury, Owner, 
Weingarten, E., Sporting 
Events, Inc. 
KINSTON: 
Courie, E. F. 
Parker, David 
RALEIGH: 
Charles T. Norwood Post, 
American Legion. 
WALLACE: 
Strawberry Festival, Inc. 
WILLIAMSTON: 
Grey, A. J. 


WILSON: 


McCann, Sam 
McEachon, Sam 
WINSTON-SALEM: 
Payne, Miss L. 


OHIO 


AKRON: 
Basford, Doyle 
Millard, Jack, Mgr. and Lessee, 
Merry-Go-Round. 

Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager. 

CANTON: 
Holt, Jack 
CINCINNATI; 

Anderson, Albert, 
Booker’s License 2956. 

Black, Floyd 

Carpenter, Richard 

Finhorn, Harry 

Kolb, Matt - 

Lantz, Myer (Blackie) 

Lee, Eugene 

Overton, Harold 

Reider, Sam 

Smith, James R. 

Sunbrock, Larry 

Wonder Bar, James McFatridge, 
Owner. 

CLEVELAND: 

Amata, Carl and Mary, Green 
Derby Cafe, 3314 E. 116th St. 

Dixon, Forrest 

Euclid 55th Co. 

Heller, Saul 

Manuel Bros. Agency, 
Bookers’ License 3568. 

Monaco’s Restaurant, and 
Frank Monaco. 

Salanci, Frank J. 

Tutstone, Velma 

Willis, Elroy 

COLUMBUS: 

Askins, Lane 

Bell, Edward 

Bellinger, C. Robert 

Beta Nu Bldg. Asso., and Mrs. 
Emerson Cheek, Pres. 

Carter, Ingram 

Charles Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion. 

Mallorty, William 

McDade, i 

Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post No. 567, and i 
G. W. McDonald. 

DELAWARE: 

Bellinger, C. Robert 

FINDLAY: 

Bellinger, C. Robert 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 
Opers., Paradise Club. 


Inc., 


PORTSMOUTH: 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICI¥ 





PIQUA: 
Lee Sedgewick, Operator, 


Amvets Club, Post 63, and 

Stewart Barber, Manager 
Smith, Phil 

PROCTORVILLE: 
Plantation Club, and 
Reese, Owner. 
TOLEDO: 
Dutch Village, 

A. J. Hand, Oper. 
Huntley, Lucius 
National Athletic Club, and Ry 

Finn and Archie Miller 
Nightingale, Homer 

YOUNGSTOWN: 
Einhorn, Harry 
Reider, Sam 

ZANESVILLE: 
Venner, Pierre 


OKLAHOMA 
ADA: 


Hamilton, Herman 


ENID: 
Oxford Hotel Ballroom, and 
Gene Norris, Employer. 


MUSK®GEE: 
Gutire, John A., Manage, 
Rodeo Show, connected with 
Grand National of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. 
OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Holiday Inn, 
Louis Strauch, Owner 
Louis’ Tap Room, 
Louis Strauch, Owner, 
Southwestern Attractions 
Boldman and 


Paul Dd. 


and 
4 Jack 
Swiger. 
The 29 Club, 
Louis Strauch, Owner, 
TULSA: 
Goltry, Charles 
Shunatona, Chief Joe 
Williams, Cargile (Jimmy) 


OREGON 


HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
PORTLAND: 
Acme Club Lounge and A. W. 
Denton, Manager. 
Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 
R. C. Bartlett, President 
SALEM: . 
Oregon Institute of Dancing, 
Mr. Lope, Manager. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 

Guinn, Otis 

BERWYN: 

Main Line Civic Light Opem 

Co., Nat Buras, Director. 
BLAIRSVILLE: 
Moose Club, and A. P. Sundy, 
employer. 
BRYN MAWR: 
Foard, Mrs. H. J. M. 
CHESTER: 

Fisher, Samuel 

Hi Top Cafe, Danny Thoms 
and Jack Sugarman, Ownem 

Pyle, Wm. 

Reindollar, Harry 

CLARION: 

Birocco, J. E. 

Smith, Richard 

Rending, Albert A. 

DEVON: 
Jones, Martin 
DONORA: 
Bedford, C. D. 
EASTON: 

Calicchio, E. J., 
Michael, Mgrs., 
room. 

Green, Morris 

Jacobson, Benjamin 

Koury, Joseph, Owner, 
The Y. M. I. D. Club 

EVERSON: 

Mayflower Inn, and Mr. and 

Mrs. Walter King, Owners. 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 
Riverside Inn, 
Samuel Ottenberg, Pres. 
HARRISBURG: 
Reeves, William T. 
Waters, B. N. 
KINGSTON: 
Johns, Robert 
MARSHALLTOWN: 
Willard, Weldon D. 
MEADVILLE: 
Noll, Carl 
MIDLAND: 
Mason, Bill 
NANTICOKE: 

Hamilton’s Night Club, aad 

Jack Hamilton, Owner 
NEW CASTLE: 
Bondurant, Harry 


and : 
Victory Bak 
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CORPUS CHRISTI: 


pALADELPHIA: HENDERSON: MILWAUKEE: QUEBEC 
associated Artists Bureau Wright, Robert Continental Theatre Bar, and 
Benny-the-Bums, HOUSTON: Robt. A. Paliafito, Mgr. bay img - md 
Benjamin Fogelman, Prop. Jetson, Oscar Thomas, Derby pres. ay pret! ath ta 
Bileore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, Revis, Bouldin Weinberger, A. J. voce celal oe 
Operator. World Amusements, Inc. MOSINEE: Dente; Chante que. 
t, G. Hodges Thomas A. Wood, Pres. Peplin Hall, and Mrs. A. anis, \isw 
Bubeck, Carl F. KILGORE: Chruscicki, Proprietor. Daoust, Hubert 
Davis, Russell L., and Trianon ™7 RAs NEOPIT: Daoust, Raymond 
ub Plantation i i DeSautels, C. B. 
Ballroom Mathews, Edn American Legion, : t ’ 
DuPree, Reese ews, Sam Dickenson, Vice-Com. Dioro, John 
Fabiani, Ray LONGVIEW: RACINE: i Emery, Marcel 
Garcia, Lou, formerly held Ryan, A. L. Miller’s High Life Spa, and Emonéd, Roger 
Booker’s License 2620. PALESTINE: Jerry Miller, Prop. Lussier, Pierre 
McShain, John Earl, J. W. RHINELANDER: Sourkes, Irving 
Philadelphia og _ PARIS: — tnt Ny 0 Sunbrock, Larry 
Philadelphia Lab. Co. an } : oly ge. UEBEC CITY: 
Luis Colantunno, Mgr. —e a — J. Khoury, Tony pga eal Irving 
Raymond, Don G., of Creative etale, Henpeoyer. SHEBOYGAN: VERDUN: 
Entertainment Bureau, Book- SAN ANGELO: Sicilia, N. Seeckt: tes » 
ers’ License 3402. Specialty Productions, and Nel- STURGEON BAY: 
Rothe, Otto son Scott and Wallace Kelton Larsheid, Mrs. Geo., Prop. 
Stanley, Frank SAN ANTONIO: Carman Hotel MISCELLANEOUS 
PITTSBURGH: Moore, Alex DISTRICT OF Alberts, Joe 
Anania, Flores Obledo, F. J. Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 
Ficklin, Thomas TYLER: COLUMBIA Angel, Alfred 
Matthews, Lee A., and New = Gilfijan, Max WASHINGTON: Arwood, Ross 
_ PS Bookers’ Li- Tyjer Entertainment Co. —_ pe in E Aulger, J. H., 
ns . = Arcadia Ballroom, lw. P., Aulger Bros. Stock 
Reight, C. H. VALASCO: Meserole, Owner and Oper. . Co. 


Sala, Joseph M., Owner, 


Chico Cafe. 
—: tra Management Co. 


POTTSTOWN: 
Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma —, Club 
READING: E. C. Cramer and R. E. Cass 
ew, Bernard WICHITA FALLS: 
SLATINGTON: Dibbles, C. 
Mick, Walter H. Whatley, Mike 
STRAFFORD: 
Poinsette, Walter VERMONT 
UPPER DARBY: BURLINGTON: 
Wallace, Jerry Thomas, Ray 
WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Peter, Mgr., VIRGINIA 
Washington Cocktail Lounge. ALEXANDRIA: 
Lee, Edward Dove, Julian M., Capitol 
WILLIAMSPORT: Amusement Attractions. 
Circle Hotel and James Pinella pa anyILLE: 
Pennella, James Fuller, J. H. 
WORTHINGTON: LYNCHBURG: 
Conwell, J. R. Bailey, Clarence A. 
RHODE ISLAND yt on saeies 
PROVIDENCE: Terry's Supper Club. 
Allen, George NORFOLK: 
Belanger, Lucian Big Trzek Diner, Percy Simon, 
Prop. 
SOUTH CAROLINA Dude Ranch, and Sol Novak, 
COLUMBIA: owner. 
Block C. Club, University of poaNOKE: 
ee Harris, Stanley 
Bryant, G. Hodges say agg 2 H 
Goodman, H. E., Mgr., eg ee Eee 
The Pines. 
Jackson, Rufus WASHINGTON 
National Home Show MAPLE VALLEY: 
MOULTRIEVILLE: Rustic Inn 
Wurthmann, Geo. W., Jr. TACOMA: 
ROCK HILLS: Dittbenner, Charles 
Rolax, Kid King, Jan 
SPARTANBURG: 
Holcome, H. C. WEST VIRGINIA 
BLUEFIELD: 
TENNESSEE Brooks, Lawson 


JOHNSON CITY: Thompson, Charles G. 


Burton, Theodore J. CHARLESTON: 

ILLE: Club Congo, Paul Daley, 
Henderson, John Owner. 
NASHVILLE: Corey, LaBabe 


Hargreave, Paul 
White, Ernest B. 


Brentwood Dinner Club, and 


H. L. Waxman, Owner. 


Club Zanzibar, and Billie and INSTITUTE: 
moet Hayes Hawkins, Charles 
MORGANTOWN: 


Leone, Tony, former manager, 
Morgantown Country Club. 


all: Richard A. 


aoe WHEELING: 

Cox, Milton Mardi Gras. 
"Horace WISCONSIN 
Wii, Mak, es Nae an, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pails, isaac, Manager, Spotlight BRADLEY: 


Jim’s Logging Camp, 
James Gough. 
EAGLE RIVER: 
Denoyer, A. J. 
GREEN BAY: 
Franklin, Allen 


Band Booking Cooperative 
S: 


Carnahan, R. H. 

Embassy Club, and Helen 
Askew and Jas. L. Dixon, 
Sr., Co-owners 


Lee, Don, and Linskie (Skippy Galst, Erwin 
Lynn), owners of Script & Peasley, Chas. W. 
Score Productions and oper- 
Ps : GREENVILLE: 
_ of Sawdust and Swing- Reed, Jimmie 
May, Oscar P. and Harry E. | HAYWARD: , 
ant, = np — The Chicago Inn, and Louis O, 


Runner, Owner and a 


Kirk, Edwin HEAFFORD JUNCTION: 

FORT WORTH: —, Phil, Prop., *Phil’s 
Bowers, J. W. Lake Nakomis Resort. 
em, Rebens KESHENA: 

Club eas : ili 

Famous Door and Joe Earl, ——sa Auxiliary 

Operator s> 
Smith, J. F. LA CROSSE: 

GALVESTON: Tooke, Thomas, and Little 
Evans, Bob Dandy Tavern. 
NOVEMBER. 1948 


Fails, Isaac A., Manager, Spot- 
light Band Booking & Orches- 


Ball, Ray, Owner, 
All-Star Hit Parade 
Baugh, Mrs. Mary 
Bert Smith Revue 
Bigley, Mel. O. 
Blake, Milton (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Tom Kent). 
Blanke, Manuel (also known as 
Milton Blake and Tom Kent). 
Bosserman, Herbert (Tiny) 
Braunstein, B. Frank 
Bruce, Howard, Mgr., 
“Crazy Holywood Co."’. 
Brugler, Harold 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 
Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers. 
Burns, L. L., and Partners 
Carroll, Sam 
Conway, Stewart 
Cornish, D. H. 
Coroneos, Jimmy 
DeShon, Mr. 
Eckhart, Robert 
Farrance, B. F. 
Feehan, Gordon F. 
Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr., 
“American Beauties on Parade’’. 
Fitzkee, Dariel 
Fox, Jess 
Fox, Sam M. 
Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 
Freeman, Jack, Mgr., 
Follies Gay Paree 


Archer, Pat 

Brown Derby 

Cabana Club and Jack Staples 

China Clipper, Sam Wong, 
Owner. 

Club Bengasi, and Paul Mann, 
owner. 

Club Cairo, Cairo Hotel 

5 O'clock Club and Jack 
Staples, Owner 

Frattone, James 

Furedy, E. S., Mgr., 
Trans Lux Hour Glass. 

Gold, Sol 

Hoberman, John Price, Presi- 
dent, Washington Aviation 
Country Club. 

Hoffman, Ed. F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus. 

Kirsch, Fred 

Mansfield, Emanuel 

McDonald, Earl H. 

Moore, Frank, Owner, 
Star Dust Inn. 

O'Brien, John T. 

Rayburn, E. 

Reich, Eddie 

Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 

Romany Room, and Mr. Wein- 
traub, operator, and Wm. 
Biron, Mgr. 

Rosa, Thomas N. 

Roumanian Inn 

Smith, J. A. 

Trans Lux Hour Glass, 

E. S. Furedy, Mgr. 


Freich, Joe C. 

Garnes, C. M. 

George, Wally 

Grego, Pete 

Gutire, John A., Manager, Rodeo 
Show, 
National of -Muskogee, Okla. 

Hofiman, Ed. F., 
Hoffman’s 3-Ring Circus. 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. 

International Magicians, Produc- 
ers of “‘Magic in the Air’’. 

Johnson, Sandy 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kay, Bert 

Kelton, Wallace 

Kent, Tom (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Milton 
Blake). 

Keyes, Ray 

Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 

Kirk, Edw 

Kosman, - ES 


Larson, Norman J. 

Levin, Harry 

Magee, Floyd 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

McCann, Frank 

McCaw, E. E., Owner, 

Horse Follies of 1946. 

McHunt, Arthur 

Meeks, D. C. 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond 
E. Mauro, Ralph Paonessa, 
Managers. 

Miller, George E., Jr., 
Bookers’ License 1129. 

Miquelon, V. 

Mosher, Woody (Paul Woody) 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners. 

Ouellette, Louis 

Patterson, Chas. 

Platinum Blond Revue 

Rea, John 

Richardson, Vaughan, 

Pine Ridge Follies 

Roberts, Harry E. (also known as 
Hap Roberts or Doc Mel Roy) 

Robertson, T. E., 

Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 

Ross, Hal ]. 

Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 

Salzmann, Arthur (Art Henry) 

Sargent, Selwyn G. 

Scott, Nelson 

Singer, Leo, Singer's Midgets 

Smith, Ora T. 

Specialty Productions 

Stone, Louis, Promoter 
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Stover, William 

Straus, George 

Sunbrock, Larry, and His 
Rodeo Show. 


Tabar, Jacob W. 
Taflan, Mathew 
Temptations of 1941 


Thomas, Mac 

Travers, Albert A. 
Waltner, Marie, Promoter 
Ward, W. W. 

Watson, N. C. 

Weills, Charles 

Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Frederick 


Wilson, Ray 

Woody, Paul (Woody Mosher) 
THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 


Arranged alphabetically 
as to States and 
Canada 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: 
E. M. Loew’s Theatres 
HOLYOKE: 
Holyoke Theatre, B. W. Levy 
MICHIGAN 


DETROIT: 
Colonial Theatre, Raymond 
Schreiber, Owner and Oper. 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Powers Theatre 


MISSOURI 


» KANSAS CITY: 
Main Street Theatre 


NEW JERSEY 


MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre and Cos-Hay 
Corp., Thomas Haynes, James 
Costello. 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND: 
Metropolitan Theatre 
Emanuel Stutz, Oper. 


TENNESSEE 


KNOXVILLE: 
Bijou Theatre 


VIRGINIA 
BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 





HAWAII 
HONOLULU: 
The Woodland, Alexander 
Asam, Proprietor. 
CANADA 


ALBERTA 
CALGARY: 


UNFAIR LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 





Fort Brisbois Chapter of the 
Imperial Order Daughters of 
the Empire. 

Simmons, Gordon A. (Bookers" 
License No. 4090) 


BANDS ON THE 
UNFAIR LIST 


Florence Rangers Band, Gardner, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA Mass. 
VANCOUVER: Heywood-Wakefield, Band, Gard- 
H. Singer & Co. Enterprises, ner, Mass. 
and H. Singer. Jennings, B. C. Band, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
ONTARIO Letter Carriers Band, Salt Lake 
NTF . City, Utah. 
= Ww Pong a Rhythmairres Band, 
CHATHAM: Corpus Christi, Tex. 
GRAVENHURST! ORCHESTRAS 
Webb, James, and Summer Baer, Stephen S.,\ Orchestra, 
Gardens Reading, Pa. 
GUELPH: Bass, Al, Orchestra, Oklahoma 
Naval Veterans Asso., and City, Okla. 
Louis C. Janke, President Bianchi, Al, Orchestra, 


Oakridge, N. J. 
Capps, Roy, Orchestra, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


HAMILTON: 


Nutting, M. “R., Pres., Merrick 


pote oy (Circus Produce — veyle, Lee and His Orchestra, 
HASTINGS: — Mobile, Ala. 
f Coleman, Joe, and His Orch., 


Bassman, George, and 
Riverside Pavilion 
LONDON: 


Galveston, Texas. 
Craig, Max and His Orchestra, 


i . Ci Circus Butler, Pa. 
gee Ltd.), x ; R. De Paolis, Joe and His Orchestra, 
: . Butler, Pa. 


Nutting, Pres. 
Seven Dwarfs Inn 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Curtin, M. 
SUDBURY: 
Danceland Pavilion, and 
F. R. McLean, Prop. 
TORONTO: 
Chin Up Producers, Ltd., 
Roly Young, Mgr. 
Leslie, George 
Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Com. 
Miquelon, V. 
Radio Station CHUM 


Downs, Red, Orchestra, 
Topeka, Kan. 

Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Fox River Valley Boys Orch., 
Pardeeville, Wis. 

Glen, Coke and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

Hughes, Jimmy & Orchestra, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra, 
Catskill, N. Y. 

Kaye, John and his Orchestra, 
Jersey City, N. Y. 


Killmer, Earl & His Orchestra, 
Kingston, N. 

Kryl, Bohumir, and his Symphony 
Orchestra. 

La Motte, Henry and His Orches- 
tra, Butler, Pa. 

Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Orches- 
tra, “‘The Brown Bombers’’, 
Poplar Bluff. Mo. 

Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica Or- 
chestra, Mexico City, Mexico. 

Nevchtols, Ed., Orchestra, 
Monroe, Wis. 

O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, Orches- 
tra, Westfield, Wis. 

Samczyk, Casimir, Orchestra, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Startt, Lou and His Orchestra, 
Easton, Md. 

Stidham, Al & His Tip Toppers, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Van Brundt, ae Orchestra, 
Oakridge, N. J. 

Weltz Orchestra, 

Kitchener, Ont., Canada 

Young, Buddy, Orchestra, 
Denville, N. J. 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Ete. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellanecus 


ARIZONA 
DOUGLAS: 
Top Hat 
ARKANSAS 
HOT SPRINGS: 


Forest Club, and Haskell 
Hardage, Proprietor. 


sO 


LITTLE ROCK: 
Arkansas Livestock & Rodeo 
Assn., Senator Clyde . 
Byrd, Sec. 


CALIFORNIA 


BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
CULVER CITY: 
Mardi Gras Ballroom 
LONG BEACH: 
Schooler, Harry 
SAN BERNARDINO: 
Sierra Park Ballroom, 
Clark Rogers, Mgr. 
SAN LUIS OBISPO: 





Seaton, Don 
SANTA ROSA: 
Rendezvous, Lake County 
COLORADO 
DENVER: 
Yucca Club, and Al Beard, 
anager. 
LOVELAND: 
Westgate Ballroom 
CONNECTICUT 
BRIDGEPORT: 
Schwaebischer M hor Hall 
HARTFCRD: 


Buck's Tavern, 
Frank S. DeLucco, Prop. 
NORWICH: 
Wonder Bar 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Sea Horse Grill and Bar 

KEY WEST: 
Delmonico Bar, and Artura Boza 
Tradewinds Club, and Murray 
Singer, manager 
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“400"" 

Lido Beach Casino 

Sarasota Municipal Auditorium 
Sarasota Municipal Trailer Park 


TAMPA: 
Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon Mgr. 


ILLINOIS 


EUREKA: 
Haecker, George 


GALESBURG: 
Townsend Club No. 2 


MATTOON: 
U. &. Grant Hotel 
STERL 


: 


Bowman, John E. 
Sigman, Arlic 


INDIANA 
BEND: 
St. Casimir Ballroom 
1OWA 
BOONE: 
Miner's Hall ~ 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 


Council Bluffs Country Clab 
Elks Club 


DUBUQUE: 
Julien Dubuque Hotel 
KANSAS 


WICHITA: 

Shadowland Dance Club 
SALINA: 

Triangle Dinner Club 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 


BROADSTOWN: 
Masonic Hall 
LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Club Rocket 
Happy Landing Club 
MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: 
Knowles, A. L. 
HAGERSTOWN: 

Audubon Club, M. I. Patterson, 
Manager. 

Rabaseo, C. A., and Baldwin 
Cafe. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

METHUEN: 

Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
konis, Driscoll & Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers. 

WORCESTER: 


Dinty More's and Wm. Camp- 
bell, Operator. 
Oedymin, Walter 


* MICHIGAN 


FLINT: 

Central High School Audi. 
HOUGHTON LAKE: 

Johnson Cocktail Lounge 

Johnson's Rustic Dance Palace 
INTERLOCHEN: 

National Music Camp 
MARQUETTE: 

Johnston, Martin M. 


MINNESOTA 


BUHL: 

Servicemen's Club 

DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat Club 

GRAND RAPIDS: 
Club Alamo 

MINNEAPOLIS: 

Prederick Lee Co., and Lee 
Redman & Sev Widman, 
Operators. 

Minneapolis Attractions, and 
Cc, C. Milkes, Manager. 

Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Frank W. Patterson. 

ST. PAUL: 

Burk, Jay 

Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Frank W. Patterson. 


MISSISSIPPI 


MERIDIAN: 
Woodland Inn 


MISSOURI 


ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 


NEBRASKA 


OMAHA: 

Whitney, John B. 

Baker Advertising Company 
SCOTTSBLUFF: 

Moose Lodge 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Hotel Lafayette 
Terminal Bar 
CLIFTON: 
cuvusaune, Jacob 
ELIZABETH: 
Polish Falcons of America, 
Nest 126, 
JERSEY CITY: 
Band Box Agency, Vince 
Giacinto, Director 
Ukranian National Home 
LINDEN: 
Polish National Home, and 
Jacob Dragon, President. 
MOONACHIE: , 
Villa Conti 
MT. FREEDOM: 
Klode’s Hotel 
NETCONG: 
Kiernan’s Restaurant, and 
Frank Kiernan, Proprietor 
NORTH HACKENSACE: 
The Suburban 
PASSAIC: 
Crystal Palace Ballroom 
PATERSON 
Garden Lounge 
PLAINFIELD: 
Polish National Home 
TOTOWA BOROUGH 
St. Michael’s Grove 


NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN: 
Frohman, Louis 
BUFFALO: 
Hall, Art 
Williams, Buddy 
Williams, Ossian 
CERES: 
Coliseum 
COLLEGE POINT: 
Muchler’s Hall 


ITHACA: 
Elks Lodge No. 636 
LOCKPORT: 
Tioga Tribe No. 289, Fraternal 
Order of Redmen. 


MECHANICVILLE: 
Cole, Harold 
MOHAWE: 
Hurdic, Leslie, and 
Vineyards Dance Hall. 
MT. VERNON: 
Studio Club 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Bohemian National Hall 
Disc Company of America 
(Asch Recordings) 
Richman, Wm. L. 
Sammy's Bowery Follies, Sam 
Fuchs, Owner. 
OLEAN: 
Rollerland Rink 
ROCHESTER: 
Mack, Henry, and City Hall 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe. 
SYRACUSE: 
Club Royale 
YONKERS: 
Polish Community Center 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 
Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, and K. A. 
Lehto, Owner. 


OHIO 


CANTON . 

Beldon Hotel 
CINCINNATI: 

Wallace, Dr. J. H. e 
CONNEAUT: 

MacDowell Music Club 
DAYTON: 

Cecil Harris Cocktail Bar 
IRONTON: 

Club Riveria 
WARREN: 

Knevevich, Andy, and Andy's 

Inn. 


OKLAHOMA 


HUGO: 
Al. G. Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, 
Obert Miller, General Man. 
OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Orwig, William, Booking Agent 











PENNSYLVANIA 


ALLENTOWN: 
Park Valley Inn, and Bill (Blue) 
Bunderla, Proprietor. 
The Astor, and Mr. and Mrs, 
Frank Kush, Props. 
BUTLER: 
Pagganilli, Deano 
Sinkevich, William 
CHICORA: 
Millerstown High School 
DUNMORE: 
Arcadia Bar & Grill, and 
Wm. Sabatelle, Prop. 
Charlie's Cafe, 
Charlie DeMarco, Prop. 
EYNON;> 
Rogers Hall, and Stanley 
Rogers, Proprietor. 
HARWICE: 
Victory Hotei, and Henry 
Kelhar 
LYNDORA: 
Ukranian Hall 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Morgan, R. ike 
PITTSBURGH: 
Club 22 
Flamingo Roller Palace, 
J. C. Navari, Oper. 
New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 
Jim Passarella, Props. 
ROULETTE: 
Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 
SCRANTON: 
P. O. S. of A. Hall, and 
Chas. A. Ziegler, Manager. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 
Eisenmann, James F. (Bunk) 
TENNESSEE 
BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 
TEXAS 


PORT ARTHUR: 
DeGrasse, Lenore 

SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulco 


VIRGINIA 


BRISTOL: 

Knights of Templar 
NEWPORT NEWS: 

Off Beat Club 

Victory Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 

Panella, Frank J., Clover Farm 

and Dairy Stores. 

RICHMOND 

Civic Musical 
ROANOKE: 

Krisch, Adolph 


WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLESTON: 
Savoy Club, ‘‘Flop’’ Thompson 
and Louie Risk, Opers. 


Assoc. 


KEYSTONE: 
Calloway, Franklin 
FAIRMONT: 
Adda Davis, Howard Weeily, 
Gay Spot 
Amvets, Post No. 1 
FOLLANSBEE: 
Follansbee Community Center 
PARKERSBURG: 
Silver Grille, R. D. Hilev- 
Owner. 
WELLSBURG: 
Loyal Order of Moose, No. 1564 
WISCONSIN 
BARABOO: 


Devils Lake Chateau, James 
Halsted, Manager. 
COTTAGE GROVE: 
Cottage Grove Town Hall, and 
John Galvin, Operator. 
GRAND MARSH: ‘ 
Patrick’s Lake Pavilion, 
Milo Cushman. 
KENOSHA: 
Petrifying Springs Club House 
LOUISBURG: 
Dreeson's Hall 
OREGON: 
Village Hall 
POWERS LAKE: 
Powers Lake Pavilion, 
Casimir Fec, Owner. 


EWEY 

High School 

Town Hall 
RICE LAKE: 

Victor Sokop Dance Pavillion 
TRUESDELL: 

Bloxdorf, Julius, Tavern 


TWO RIVERS: 
Club 42 and Mr. Gauger, 


Manager 
Timms Hall & Tavern 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 
* Star Dust Club, 
Frank Moore, Prop, 


CANADA 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
VICTORIA: 
Lantern Inn 
MANITOBA 


WINNIPEG: 
Roseland Dance Gardens, 
John F. McGee; Manager. 


and 


PORT STANLEY: 


Melody Ranch Dance Floor BALTIMORE: 
TORONTO: — State Theatre 4 
Echo Recording Co., and 
Clement Hambourg. MASSACHUSETTS 
WAINFLEET: FALL RIVER: 
Long Beach Dance Pavilion Durfee Th 
WINDSOR: ant a at 
Showboat Ballroom, and R. A. 
Botoshan. MICHIGAN _ 
DETROIT: : 
QUEBEC Shubert Lafayette Theatre 
AYLMER: 
Lakeshore Inn MISSOURI 
MONTREAL: ST. LOUIS: 
Harry Feldman Fox Theatre 
QUEBEC: 
L’Auberge Des Quatre Chemins, NEW YORK 
and Adrien Asselin, Prop. BUFFALO: 
Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, jp. 
MISCELLANEOUS cluding: Lafayette, Apollo, 
Broadway, Genesee, 


Al. G. Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, 
Obert Miller, General Manager 





MARYLAND 


















Strand, Varsity, Victoria, 
20th Century Theatres 


Marvin, Eddie 


KENMORE: 
Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, ip. 





N R 
POE 10 cluding Colvin Theatre. 
ag ory THEATRES AND sonia eiiaihiadl 
HAMILTON: PICTURE HOUSES MONTCLAIR: 
Hamilton Arena, Montclair Theatre 
Percy Thompson, Mgr. INDIANA 
eg oy mag INDIANAPOLIS: TENNESSEE 
ury Inn, and Mr. Descham- Circle T MEMPHIS: 
bault, Manager. were” Keaetee , ’ 
Triangle and J. & E. Assaly ee 
ee ee LOUISIANA 
KINGSVILLE: SHREVEPORT: CANADA 
Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and Capitol Theatre MANITOBA 
Messrs. S. McManus and V. Majestic Theatre WINNIPEG: 
Barrie. Strand Theatre Odeon Theatre 











AT LIBERTY 


AT LIBERTY—Brass teacher, formerly member of 
several major orchestras and college facylties. 
French Horn, East 1812 Rockwell, Spokane, Wash. 


AT LIBERTY—Ace arranger, experience with 
radio, theatre, bands and music publishers; will 
work by correspondence. Bernard Goldstein, 93 
Jefferson Ave , Chelsea 50, Mass. 
AT LIBERTY—Crackerjack drummer, fully experi- 
enced in all phases of the music business; free 
to go anywhere. Address Drummer, % First Floor, 
20-29 Himrod St., Ridgewood 27, N. Y. 
AT LIBERTY—In Midwest, December 18 through 
January 2, nine-piece band plus girl vocalist; 
featuring vocal quintet. Write Dick Buntz, Box 
450, Athens, Ohio. 
AT LIBERTY—Society and swing drummer, 15 
years’ experience; read and cut shows; have 
timbales; will travel; age 35, sober, dependable, 
excellent appearance; member Local 802. Salvatore 
Alcury, 154 East 97th St., New York, N. Y. Phone: 
SAcramento 2-1494. 
AT LIBERTY—Arranger-trombone, 22, wants work 
on combo or large band; strictly modern kick, 
play jazz or lead. Joe Whinery, 642 West Bitter- 
sweet, Chicago, Ill. BUckingham 1-0891. 
AT LIBERTY—Top colored organ stylist desires 
position in metropolitan New York area; mem- 
ber Local 802; references; don’t own¢organ; de- 
105-14 32nd 





























sires A-l spots. Reginald Smith, 

Ave., Corona, Queens, L. L., Phone, 
ILlinois 7-3218. 

STOLEN—French Besson trumpet, serial No. 


87781; lacquer finish; liberal reward for infor- 
mation. Local No. 353, A. F. of M., 1011 Linden 
Ave., Long Beach 13, Calif. 





FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 


FOR SALE—Buffet Bb wood clarinet, full Bochm, 
20 keys, 7 rings; im condition like new; low 
Eb key, silver-lined sockets; pre-war quality and 
genuine. R. E. Jacobi, 621 Adams, Saginaw, Mich. 
FOR SALE—Mack bus, 23-passenger, 1941 model, 
rear engine type; Italian automobile, 1929 model, 
7-passenger limousine landaulet convertible. Emil 
Dobos, 271744 Harris Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


Anton. Stradivarius Violin, Anno 1723 
(Formerly owned by Il Duce Mussolini) 
Carlo Bergonzi Viola, Anno 1741 
Lorenzo Guadagnini Cello, Anno 1750 
Also Fine Collection of Instruments and Bows, 
LOUIS B. CRISCI, 537 Meridian Terrace, 
Los Angeles 42, Calif. Phone CL 6-3558 




















FOR SALE—Harp, bass violin, chimes, mando-bass, 
lute, 12-string mandolin, tenor guitar, Octofone, 
musical saw, mandolins, tenor banjo, trumpet, 
guitars, Swiss bells, bongo drums, violins, baritone 
horn, bulb horns, tuba. Emil A. Dobos, 27174 
Harris Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Hammond Novachord, excellent con 
dition, re ble; H d organ, Model 8; 
two custom-built speakers, one Gobel and on 
Hammond special. Ken Thompson, 26 Englewood 
Ave., Waterbury 42, Conn. 
FOR SALE—Paul Gerard oboe, Conservatory sy 
tem, plateau keys with F resonance key; if 
excellent condition; price, oboe with new cas, 
$350.00. Nicholas Apostle, 39 West Lane Ave, 
Columius, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Double Kruspe French horn, without 
case, $350.00. French Horn, East 1812 Rockwell, 
Spokane, Wash. 

















FOR SALE—Violin, beautiful Joannes Baptiste 
Guadagnini, 1770; no cracks or sound pot 
patch, etc.; known as Millant. Write Theodor 


Marchetti, 472 East Fifth Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Pair German tympani, trunks, from 
Munich opera; tune by one handle; all mecha» 
ism outside bowls; tuning gauge on each; phot, 
size on request; price $750.00. Nancy Moyer, 
6700 Franklin, Los Angeles, Calif. 
FOR SALE—Violin, beautiful one-piece back @ 
strument; powerful, brilliant tone; excellent fa 
solo or concert work; guaranteed to please any 
violin player. Martin Muzyka, 824 North Wat 
ington St., Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Fine library belonging to Charles 
Lepaige (deceased); 1,000 titles, full orchesm 
tions, overtures, operatic selections, miscellaneow, 
concrt waltzes, marches, etc; list upon requel 
Mrs. Charles Lepaige, 421 West 6th St., Jacksa® 
ville, Fla. 
FOR SALE—Carlo Bergonzi violin, made in 1 
Otto Juars, First American State Bank of War 
sau, Wausau, Wis. 
FOR SALE—Josef Rubner bass viol, % size, 
French bow and cover, $550.00. John Stro 
449 Summer Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 
FOR SALE—Beautiful Epiphone guitar, Tri 
model, De Armond pickup and amplifier; pe 
fect condition, all attachments; sacrifice at $250. 
Rita Barry, 120 East 31st St., New York 16, N.% 
Phone: RH 4-3233. 
FOR SALE—Two French horns, single F Alex 
der and double Sansoni, with cases; good opp 
tunity for big saving. Sandor Kallai, % Musid 
Presentations Bureau, 27 West. 67th St., New You 
City. Phone: TR 7-2247. 
FOR SALE—Bassoon, Heckel system, like 
silver-plated, rollers, E-F-sharp trill, hand-t 
piano mechanism; new case; $550.00. Hans Meus 
Ist Bassoon Cincinnati Symphony, 3531 Vine Cre 
Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Violin, made by Heinrich Schwan 
Leipzig, in 1894; fine condition, with bow 
case; sacrifice for $70.00. O. Dickhut, 1226 
Vine St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
FOR SALE—For a service fee of 50 cents % 
stamps we will ship 20 orchestrations of ba 
numbers free of charge (express collect). Musi 
422 N. W. South River Drive, Miami 36, 
FOR SALE—Gibson L-7 guitar in perfect 
tion, with fine tweed case; value over $20 
will sacrifice. Manny Emanuel, 2356 Grand @ 
course, Bronx, N. Y. 


(Continued on page forty-two) 
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GORGEOUS SWINGSTRESS OF THE SONG SPINNERS says: 


“The New Mapes Gold Strings 
are terrific! !” 


Features: Super Tensile Strength steel - High Resistance 
to Corrosion - Gold Plated Anaconda Bronze wound on 
Gold Plated Hexagon Core (not round). The sharp 
edges of the Gold Plated Hexagon secure the winding 
at 360° throughout its entire length. A String made 
this way cannot ‘Buz’ nor ‘Rattle’ from ‘Loose Winding.’ 


The Perfect String for instruments not electrically am- es : ARn,. ; 
plified. 3 al é 
They are made for Guitars, Mandolin, Violin, Banjos 


and Ukulele and are made only by he Mapes 
Piano String Co., New York 54, N 


ALL AMERICA Spe > 


to NMAAPES MUSICAL STRINGS.... 











30-H BURKLE. Has unique 
tapered bore through bell, tun- 
ing slide, hand slides and hand 
slide bow which gives big tone 
and lots of volume. Has narrow, 
light hand slides with long slide 
bearing for 7th position; bell 
lock, slide lock, runing in bell; 
medium duo-bore, 7-inch bell. 


32-H BURKLE. Recommend- § 


ed especially for powerful play- 
ers working in large organiza- 
tions where power and volume 
are paramount. Same as 30-H 
except for large duo-bore, 734- 
inch bell. 


6-H ARTIST. Easy blowing, 
brilliant but sweet tone, in small 
symphony bore, 73-inch bell; 
slide lock, bell lock, tuning in 


bell. Long slide bearing for 7th 


position. 


78-H ARTIST. Like above 
except in medium-large bore, 
8-inch bell. 


70-H BASS. Bb with rotary 
to F and slide to E; large bore, 
9%-inch bell, cuning in slides. 
Equipped with bell lock and 
spring barrel for playing closed 
position in tune. Most popular 
bass trombone ever designed. 


CPSP SHHHEEEEEESHESES ESE ES EES 


TROMBONES 


30-H- and — 
32-H BURKLE 


6-H and 
78-H ARTIST 


ee 


Five famous professional 


model Conn trombones are back WwW: Py 5 

again — all proved through the FOR S fi 
NEW FREE FOLDER i 

years for power and volume... for Complete with pictures and descriptions of 


. p : all the models now available. Send for this 
accurate intonation and beautiful new folder today. Address Dept. 1123 
tone—improved since the war in mechan- _ 
ical design for even greater playing ease 
and faster, more positivé action. 
General specifications are at 
the left. See your friendly Conn 
dealer for demonstration, 
or write direct for new folder. 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. CONN LTD., ELKHART, INDIANA 





